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NOTES 


Tue Ayr Burghs form a constituency of so incongruous 
a nature that it is hardly possible that perfect unanimity 
should exist even amongst the Conservative electors in the 
various towns which have been so arbitrarily grouped to- 
gether. At present the case seems to stand thus: Mr. 
Somervell of Sorn, a well-known and energetic member of 
the Conservative party, with strong local claims, so far at 
least as Ayrshire is concerned, has been chosen by a sec- 
tion of the Conservatives. Like every man who has strong 
opinions, and who has the courage of them, Mr. Somervell 
has not failed to alienate certain members of his party. 
An attempt was made to effect a union of Conservatives by 
the selection of Mr. Faithfull Begg. Unfortunately some 
misunderstanding has taken place by which Mr. Begg has 
most unjustly been put into a position of opposition to Mr. 
Somervell. Mr. Begg, whose services to the Conservative 
party of Scotland are not of yesterday, has, of course, 
withdrawn from this position into which the bungling of 
wirepullers, or the excess of zeal of his would-be sup- 
porters, would have thrust him. That, however, is only 
one part of the mess. The Liberal Unionists of the West 
of Scotland have got one candidate whom they believe to 
be, in spite of sad experience, the beau idéal of a Scottish 
member, and of course Mr. Evelyn Ashley is to be put 
forward for that very constituency which he was accused 
—not so very unjustly, as it must appear—of having lost 
to the Unionist cause. Mr. Somervell may not be all that 
the Liberal Unionists may desire ; but Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
is all that the Conservatives do not desire, so if only for 
the sake of peace those who have to decide on the respec- 
tive claims of the two will do serious injury to the Union 
if Mr. Ashley is again given an opportunity of throwing 
away a Unionist seat. 





A siGcNiricanT little question was asked in the House 
of Commons on Monday night by Mr. W. Corbet, who 
is understood to have written poems and to be an 
authority on the emotions. He inquired of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any ‘official reward or 
honour’ was to be bestowed on Captain Kane of the Calliope, 
or whether the only recognition of that gallant Irishman’s 
bravery and seamanship was to be the ‘cold official re- 
cord’ expressing the opinion of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty that ‘great credit is due to him’ for what he 
did.’ Lord George Hamilton said that it had never 
been the custom in the naval service to use sensational 
language in praise of officers who had well performed 
their duties. The approval expressed by the Admiralty 
was conveyed in terms which Captain Kane would under- 
stand, and which were in accordance with the feelings 
and traditions of the naval service. To confer a special 
mark of honour on an officer for bringing his vessel safe 
through a storm would be to reverse in toto the estab- 
lished practice of the Navy. It is to be hoped rather than 
expected that Lord George’s hint will be taken, and 
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that excitable and enthusiastic journalists will reserve 
themselves for greater things (such, for example, as 
another Waterloo), when they may give way to their 
feelings as much as they please. 





Sir Hercutes Rosinson is luckily not to continue for 
another term to be the genius of Imperial policy in 
South Africa. Fresh questions, or more correctly, fresh 
developments of old questions, have pressed to the front in 
the region south of the Zambesi and the South African 
Republics ; and the Government have to come to a deci- 
sion with regard to the position they are to take up and 
the responsibility they are willing to incur. The High 
Commissioner has returned at the end of his _pro- 
longed tenure of office, and has laid his views before 
Lord Knutsford. The Cabinet are not prepared, without 
fuller examination to promise him support in the course 
he proposes to follow; and he has accordingly placed 
his resignation in their hands. That, of course, prevents 
them and his successor from following his advice, the 
main propositions in which are understood to be that 
Bechuanaland should be given over to the charge of the 
Cape Colonists, and that every effort should be made to 
keep on good terms with the ruling party and race in the 
Colony and in the neighbouring Republics. But there are 
many strong grounds for holding that it is, to say the 
least, premature to sanction the extension of South 
African Home Rule, and that the Imperial Power which 
has had to bear all the risks and costs should hold in its 
hands also the direction of the ‘ Forward’ policy north of 
the Orange River. Home Rule is easily set in motion and 
almost impossible to stop. 





Mr. Batrour has now laid before the House of Com- 
mons his scheme for assisting the development of the 
industrial resources of Ireland. It consists of four drain- 
age Bills and a Bill for promoting the construction of 
light railways. His speech on the last-named measure on 
Monday night was a model of clear exposition, as Sir 
George Trevelyan admitted. The Government (so the 
Chief Secretary showed) are merely endeavouring to ex- 
tend the sphere of usefulness of an Act passed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration in 1883. The chief improve- 
ment which it is proposed to make on it is that the Treasury 
should give its guarantee direct to the promoters, which 
will enable the necessary money to be raised at about 3 
per cent. By the construction of these railways it is 
hoped that markets may be brought tolerably near to the 
agricultural and fishing industries. But there is one other 
good end which Mr. Balfour expects to be served: and 
that is the encouragement of migration from the con- 
gested districts. As Mr. T. W. Russell pointed out in 
an admirable article in the Scotsman the other day, the 
over-population and the overcrowding which exist in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland are the great difficulty which the 
agrarian reformer has to face. If the railways help to 
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relieve the congestion, no one can deny that the £600,000 
which is to be applied to their construction under Mr. 
Balfour's Bill will have been well and wisely spent. 

Tue Bi-metallists have had their day in the House of 
Commons ; and, notwithstanding the excellent speech of 
Mr. Chaplin, have conclusively shown what a bad place 
that House is for the discussion of such a subject. It was 
hard on Mr. Chaplin to have to rise after nine o'clock to 
expound to a House already wearied by Camerons and 
Clarks and Campbells a dry economic doctrine, which will 
The House 
of Commons has developed of late such lively tendencies 
that any debate where there is no room for the suspension of 


alwavs, we fear, be caviare to the multitude. 


a member or an exchange of epithets across the floor must 
perforce be a tame entertainment. The speech in which the 
resolution was introduced was a clear exposition of the posi 
tion of the double-standard party ; but the real argument 
must be carried on by literature and not by rhetoric, out 
of doors and not in Parliament. To support the resolu- 
tion, it is rather a book than a speech that is required ; 
and the argument, being necessarily of a general nature, 
reads less favourably than it deserves. The member for 
Lincolnshire made a good point against Mr. Goschen (who 
is not supposed to be very unfriendly to bi-metallism) at 
the outset ; and he justly made much of the fact that ten 
of the Commissioners have 
opinion that by international agreement it is possible to 
maintain a fixed ratio between the metals, and defeat the 
operation of Gresham’s Law. The old and oft-repeated 
contradictory statements about the rupee were exchanged 
between the parties ; and Mr. Maclean scored a point by 
a somewhat unkind reference to the Sugar Convention. 
Mr. Smith’s was the model of an official reply. And so 


the debate was adjourned, and probably adjourned to the 
Greek Kalends. 


out twelve recorded their 


Mr. Grapstone left London on Wednesday to begin his 
political campaign in the South-West of England. South- 
ampton was his immediate destination, and there the pro- 
ceedings were quite destitute of novelty. Excepting for 
the fact that the local band received the visitor with the 
strains of The Wearin’ of the Green, everything was as 
it has been many times before. There were plenty of 
people, of cheering, and of sunshine (the scoffer might say 
of moonshine). Mr. Gladstone was ‘ obviously much grati- 
fied by the warmth of his reception,’ and so forth and so 
forth. The only striking circumstance recorded is that 
on his leaving the town many naked boys bathing in 
Southampton Water along the line of the railway joined in 
the cheering. No clearer indication will probably be 
desired by Mr. Gladstone that the rising generation is 
with him as well as the flowing tide. The speech he 
made in the grounds of the Deanery was the meteoro- 
logical one. Again he proved, apparently to his own in- 
tense gratification, that, if things go on as they have 
begun, there will be a majority of 100 for Home Rule 
in the next Parliament. It is not worth the while of any 
sane man to criticise these calculations. 


THE same evening, not very far away, Mr. Balfour made 
a speech which contrasts as strongly with Mr. Gladstone's 
as any speech could do. Mr. Gladstone was vague and 
unreal where he was not inspired ; Mr. Balfour was strong, 
vigorous, clear, and always at close quarters with hard 
facts. He made no apology to his Portsmouth audience 
for dealing with the Irish question; for that must be 
what they expected the Irish Secretary to discuss. He 
then proceeded to compare the policy of the Government 
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with the policy of the Opposition, expounding the old 
terms ‘ Coercion’ and ‘ Home Rule’ with astonishing fresh- 
ness. The Government is a Coercionist Government, said 
Mr. Balfour, simply in the sense that it has provided 
machinery by which ‘those general laws which every 
civilised State in the world has had to enforce and has to 


But 
It has passed 


obey may be carried into effect in the sister island.’ 
the Government has done more than that. 
one measure and is endeavouring to pass others to promote 
the material prosperity of the country ; and these measures 
have nothing to fear trom any opposition but that of the 
Radical party. Further, Mr. Balfour hopes some day to 
bring in a bill for extending local government to Ireland ; 
but he insisted strongly, and this was undoubtedly the 
most important declaration in his speech, that the land 
question must be settled first. It is satisfactory to see 
that the Government realise the danger that the increase 
in the authority of local boards in Ireland may be grossly 
misused. 


Takine a definition of Mr. Morley’s for his text, the 
Chief Secretary then went on to speak of Home Rule. It 
seems, he said, to mean that ‘persons who are otherwise 
incorrigible are to be made Ministers of State in order to 
correct their errors.’ And it is not the landlords merely, 
or the merchants of Cork or Dublin, but the great com- 
mercial communities of the North of Ireland, whom it is 
proposed to make the corpus vile for this experiment ‘to 
teach the Parnellites and O’Briens the elements of poli- 
tical morality.’ Mr. Balfour then dealt in a very power- 
ful and masterly fashion with the political methods of the 
Nationalists. He was particularly happy in what he said 
of the Manchester murderers. Compared with the agrarian 
assassins of Clare and Kerry, he admitted that they were 
comparatively noble beings. ‘But the fact remains that 
legally and morally they were murderers, legally and 
morally they were rebels, and that rightly they paid the 
extreme penalty of the law.’ He then gave some excel 
lent ironical advice to aspiring Separatists: Never argue, 
for an argument can be answered. Starve your memory ; 
it is a most inconvenient gift. Cultivate your imagination ; 
it is the most valuable of all qualities. Finally, Mr. Balfour 
said that, though progress has been made in Ireland, he 
was not going to boast. He does not believe the question 
is settled yet: the cure cannot be worked in a few months. 
But he has no doubt that he is in 


The path he has followed is 


It is a matter of time. 
the right way to settle it. 
‘the only path which can by any possibility lead to suc- 
cess. It is the path of honour and justice: it is also the 
path of safety and peace. 


MonTENEGRO, it seems, is ‘the sole sincere and faithful 
friend of Russia. We have the Czar’s own word for it, at 
the breakfast at Peterhof in honour of the betrothal of 
Princess Militza of Montenegro to the Grand Duke Peter 
Nicolaievics. This was a slap in the face for France, 
did not like it, for the Berlin 
But the 
of more import for Russia than 
destitute of allies is nearly always 


and German financiers 
Bourse was immediately afterwards depressed. 
Czar’s pronouncement is 
for anybody else. To be 
a confession of weakness ; yet, situated as she is, Russia 
cannot have an ally if we except France, and in the case of 
France distance would be a serious impediment to a useful 
alliance. The meaning that we may fairly see in the 
Czar’s speech is that, since it has been found impossible to 
forward Slavism through either Servia or Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro is to be taken in hand, and is to be henceforward 
regarded as a Russian signal-station. 
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Tue world has been appalled by the news of the 
frightful disaster which occurred in Pennsylvania yester- 
day week. The dam of an enormous reservoir gave way 
in consequence of heavy rains, and the whole mass of 
water swept down on the neighbouring country. The 
lake, according to one correspondent, moved down the 
valley with a perpendicular front, and, springing as it were 
on the houses, destroyed them. Many accounts of hair- 
breadth escapes have been published—none more exciting 
than that of the engine-driver who with a start of two 
miles raced the flood, and finally had to leave his engine 
and take to the hills. The estimates of the loss of life 
vary from 8000 to 50,000; but the latter now seems to be 
much exaggerated, and probably 10,000 or 12,000 is nearer 
the mark, It is thought that about 40,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of property has been destroyed, Of course these 
figures necessarily convey but a vague impression of the 
extent of the calamity; but the unaided imagination is 
powerless to realise the magnitude of such a catastrophe. 


Despire somewhat alarming telegrams, there is no 
reason to fear that the Behring Sea difficulty is in any 
worse position that it has been for some time. Sooner or 
later the business will have to be seriously taken in hand, 
and it is said that Sir Julian Pauncefote’s present prelimi- 
nary stay at Washington has for its chief object at least the 
continuance of the modus vivendi, if not the arrangement 
of a basis of settlement. The people of the United States 
are rather absurdly disposed to get heated over the 
matter, despite that its difficulties are all within the limits 
of diplomacy to arrange. Both Great Britain and Canada 
are anxious to put an end to the friction which has been 
going on at intervals for a long time; but it cannot be 
expected at Washington now, any more than it can have 
been expected twelve months ago, that the concessions 
shall all be one-sided. If there is no disposition to make a 
reasonable compromise, the United States must continue 


to endure the inconvenience of the position. 


Ir is grateful news that the Imperial British East Africa 
Company has, during its first nine months’ work, got upon 
excellent terms with the natives. The trading caravans 
which have travelled to the interior have done fairly well ; 
roads are being made, and a telegraph line along the coast 
is about to be constructed. ‘The administrators and officials 
of the Company appear to be well endued with that tact 
which is the first essential for work such as they have to 
do. Now that a beginning has been made, the Company 
is going to increase its capital and set to work in solid 
earnest, ‘That it has made such progress despite the un- 
lucky time at which it was chartered is the best proof that 
it has been well-administered, 
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PORTENTS OF WAR. 


FFVHE European populations are becoming as much 

accustomed to portents of war as the people in 
certain volcanic regions elsewhere are to earthquake 
Within the 
last fortnight there have been four or five little shocks 
of disturbance, any one of which would have fluttered 
the exchanges and put the whole commercial system of 
As it is, they 
have been taken very lightly, though the general result 


vibrations, and to heed them as little. 


Kurope in trepidation seven years ago. 


is a deepening belief that nothing but a great and ter- 
rible war will end the commotions of the time. The 
only question is as to how far off the conflict may be ; 
and judging from the Stock Exchange barometer— 
which is usually regarded as a very sensitive and trust- 
worthy recorder of public opinion in such matters—the 
common impression is that the day of Armageddon is 
still distant. And so it may be. They are not far 
wrong, probably, who count upon the awful responsi- 
bility of hurling upon each other the tremendous forces 
of destruction now held in leash in all the great nations 
of Europe, and who reckon on the reluctance which 
even the most hardy of its potentates must feel at 
giving the word that shall begin a contest in which 
nothing is certain but fearful waste and frightful 
slaughter. ‘There cannot be much doubt, indeed, that 
it is this consideration that keeps the world tranquil 
amidst so many signs of storm. Nothing else can 
account for the complete absence of panic even in its 
milder forms, spite of a succession of incidents every 
one of which would have been most disquieting in 
times when there were no such tremendous war equip- 
ments as there are now. 

And yet how strange a spectacle it is! In days not 
very remote, it was the Public that used to be seized 
with tremors of apprehension from time to time, when- 
ever news came of a movement of troops here or there, 
or when some great Prince or Minister was reported to 
have delivered himself of a threatening or impatient 
word. ‘The newspaper-writers hurried to their desks, 
stocks fell, this or that commodity became scarce, the 
supply of money fell off, and many days of fear and 
confusion ensued ; while at the same time every Govern- 
ment concerned kept up its accustomed calmness of de- 
meanour, betraying not the faintest sign of disquietude. 
That was when there were no millions of armed men 
in intent readiness for war, no ostentatious display of 
fighting alliances, and no such grudgings and grievances 
as now torment every great Continental Government. 
But now we see the exact opposite of all this. Under a far 
more menacing condition of things, it is the Princes and 
Ministers that show themselves restless and apprehensive, 
while the peoples remain comparatively tranquil. Look at 
what has happened within the last fifteen days. Does 
anybody suppose that the visit of King Humbert to 
Berlin was a mere complimentary trip, intended for the 
gratification of personal friendship? No doubt that 
is how such encounters are generally explained by ‘ in- 
spired’ newspaper correspondents; but the explanation is 
usually unveracious, and here it would be ridiculous. 
What was meant in this case was the parade of a war- 
like alliance ; the ratification in public of a union of 
forces, from which all concerned were to take warning. 
So it was understood in France ; so it was understood 
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in Russia ; and they were right who put that interpre- 
tation on it. But what need was there of such a 
parade? The understandings between the German 
Powers and Italy were perfectly well known before, and 
had already produced all the effect they were capable 
of in every neutral or hostile Cabinet in Europe. 
Possibly the idea was that such a meeting, to grasp 
hands upon the compact, would inspire a useful amount 
of enthusiasm in the people of both nations. But even 
for such a purpose as that it was questionably expe- 
dient, considering some other things ; and the likelihood 
seems to be that it originated in the mere restlessness and 
uneasiness of a young Prince who scarcely knows how to 
conceal his impulses and his desires. In no sense can 
this meeting have ‘ made for peace’; and yet it seems to 
have created most disturbance where it was likely to 
have least significance. The Public looked on with 
little concern—seeing in it nothing very sinister. To 
the Czar it evidently gave deep offence. So public a 
warning did not please him at all. Apparently, it 
seemed to him an open challenge, to which a public 
reply should be made; and he made it in that Montene- 
grin toast, which again has fluttered the Cabinets more 
than the populations. It is a serious thing, however, 
and more immediately portentous of trouble than any 
other incident of the series ; even including that stupid 
and exasperating faux pas of the German Emperor's, 
when he proposed to make a show of Strasburg for his 
Italian ally. Lord Salisbury’s speech on the European 
prospect was also of a very disquieting kind, consider- 
ing from whom it came; and indeed it did make a 
strong impression abroad on that account. But not 
for long, apparently. With affairs in so electrical 
a condition, and with unwisdom regnant where the 
forces of disturbance are most uneasy, it is impossible 
to say what fresh incident may not arise to-morrow to 
renew the perturbations of the last fortnight. It is 
evident, however, that there is danger in them—danger 
of the kind most dreaded by statesmen, who go in fear, 
half their days, of vexatious accident and uncontrollable 
exasperations. ‘Therefore we may suppose that unless 
there exists in any quarter a desire to push on to the 
arbitrament of war, great care will be taken to avoid 
any more ‘ incidents ° of the irritating and inflammatory 
sort just now ; in which case Europe will settle down to 
its daily business in complete equanimity before the 
month is out. And as a matter of fact, what has 
lately troubled its serenity are merely signs and tokens 
of a state of things by no means new, and no more pro- 
phetic of future violence at this moment than it was 
before the King of Italy appeared in the Prussian 
capital. The great turn of events took place when the 
old Kaiser Wilhelm died; and then the difference was not 
the intrusion of new dangers to peace (if we except such 
dangersas personal Imperial thoughtlessnessat Berlin may 
supply) but rather the more rapid march of determinate 
ambitions to their goal. It does seem, indeed, as if there 
were less likelihood of accommodating these ambitions 
now and of settling some ever-tormenting fears by 
pacific compact than there was a little while ago. But 
the sword is not drawn yet ; and we see nothing in the 
actual state of things to suggest that the day when it 
shall flash from the scabbard has been hastened. More 
than once within the last year—if we are not mistaken— 
there has been quite as much promise of immediate war 
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as there is to-day: more, perhaps. But this remains to 
be said. Years and months pass by, and the prospect is 
still unimproved either by wisdom or opportunity, or 
both. No single element of the long-threatened explo- 
sion has dwindled ; and whatever can be done to avert 
a very dreadful catastrophe has yet to be begun. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 
HE present session is par excellence a Scottish one. 
Scotland wants legislation, and has waited for it 
long. She has been promised a Universities Bill times 
without number; she has seen Universities Bills pro- 
duced and shelved Session after Session, even Parliament 
after Parliament. For her benefit there have been intro- 
duced during this particular Scottish Session a Scots 
Salmon Bill, a Scottish Universities Bill (of course), a 
Bill Affecting Scots Private Bill Legislation, and other 
two Bills dealing with Scottish Local Government— 
a very fair programme. The Fishery Laws require 
amendment in the public interest without doubt ; 
the University system is no longer abreast of the 
times as every one knows; the existing arrangements 
for private Bill legislation are notoriously waste- 
ful and unsatisfactory ; and there is a consensus of 
opinion about the extension of local government 
throughout the country. With such favouring gales 
well might the Government have been expected to 
carry their legislative cargo safely into port. Yet their 
performance is going to fall very far short of their pro- 
mises, and Scotland will evidently have to do without 
legislation still longer, and ‘eat the air promise-cramm’d* 
once more. For here are we at Whitsuntide, and what 
has been accomplished ? Or rather, can anything 
be accomplished in the time which yet remains before 
the Session comes to an end? The Salmon Bill has 
come and gone, more fortunate in its disappearance 
than in its birth : it will be well for the Government if 
its ghost does not haunt them some day yet. The other 
measures are with us still, but not one of them all has 
reached the Committee stage—not one, though we are 
already at Whitsuntide. 

It may be that the Government is not wholly to blame 
in the matter of the Universities Bill. At any rate, the 
Universities Bill may fairly be described as an opposed 
measure. ‘There are unfortunately certain Scots Mem- 
bers who, if they cannot induce the Government to 
mount their own particular hobby, cannot themselves 
be induced to find anything wholesome in a Govern- 
ment measure which really meets their views on every 
subject but the one they happen to have upon the brain. 
The question of the Theological Chairs is a case in point. 
Again, the academic experience and minute informa- 
tion on University affairs which have raised Mr. P. 
Esslemont to the position of being the first authority 
in the House on Scottish University questions, make 
his adverse criticism of such a measure as the Universi- 
ties Bill a matter of very grave import to the Govern- 
ment. 
advance the Universities Bill the length of Committee 
before now should be leniently dealt with. But what 
of the remaining Bills 7 They are not in the same 
case: they cannot be described as opposed measures. 
Yet they too have not reached Committee, and here 
we are at Whitsuntide. 


So, perhaps the failure of the Government to 
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Clearly one of two things has got to be done. Either 
the innocents—some or all of them—must be massacred, 
or the Government must set their teeth, and face 
a Session prolonged deep into August. In the first 
case the Scottish Session must be pronounced to be 
more or less of a failure, and Ministers will have to look 
back with regret on that long delay at the commence- 
ment of the Session in introducing the Local Govern- 
ment Bills which has had a great deal to do in bringing 
about the present unsatisfactory state of things. And 
it seems likely that this alternative will be the one 
adopted. A prolonged Session is bad every way : ‘it de- 
moralises the House and conduces to slipshod work ; more- 
over, there has been no hint of it from Ministers. What 
is likeenough is that the Bill establishing Scottish County 
Councils will pass this summer with a suspensory clause 
preventing it from becoming operative until the Parochial 
Bill is passed next Session. The measure anent Scottish 
Private Bills may or may not ‘ win through’: the Uni- 
versities Bill seems hardly to have a chance of survival. 
The net result of the Scottish Session will thus be small 
enough to satisfy the most ardent Gladstonian. There 
is, indeed, one minute measure introduced by a private 
member —and a Gladstonian—which has had the 
good fortune to pass the Commons already. That 
is Mr. Haldane’s Bill to substitute a single referee 
for the complex arbitration required at present in ascer- 
taining the amount of compensation claims under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The Bill accomplishes an 
infinitesimal fraction of the reform necessary to make 
the Holdings Act a useful measure; but by all means 
let the very smallest contributions to this much-talked- 
of Scottish Session be gratefully received. 

The prospect is disappointing enough: it is comic 
if looked at in one way, it is tragic if looked at in 
another. We may smile over the chequered fortunes 
of the Universities Bill, which is growing old with 
ourselves; but we must deplore and resent the in- 
capacity which has fallen like a blight on the House 
of Commons. Here isaScottish Session which is going 
to turn out only one measure of first-class importance, 
and that in a mutilated form. The experience is not 
a new one; the like has happened under the management 
or mismanagement of both political parties. After all, 
the House of Commons is on its trial like every other 
institution. 





LORD HERSCHELL’S LAMENT. 


ORD HERSCHELL pathetically laments over the 
fact that Unionists appear to despise the party 
to which he has chosen to ally himself. In a certain 
sense he is mistaken as to his facts. It is a grave fault 
to despise an enemy, especially when as in the present 
case superior numbers must command success. But we 
are not aware that Unionists have fallen into this error. 
They know perfectly well that the present suffrage has 
thrown into the electoral balance thousands of men who 
never think for themselves, and who are likely to fall a 
prey to any man who will stoop to pander to their 
lowest qualities, and deliberately abstain from any 
attempt to raise or help them. ‘There is always 
danger from this balance party, and it would be folly 
to ignore it. But in another sense Lord Herschell has 
real grounds for his complaint. Unionists do scorn 
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and despise the shifts and tricks of those half-hearted 
Parnellites who, while they dare not stand side by side 
with the open advocates of rebellion and theft, are 
afraid to say one honest word on behalf of what they 
know to be true. 

Who can view without scorn and contempt the per- 
formances of Mr. Gladstone in the recent debate upon 
Mr. Robertson’s motion? Well might Mr. Goschen 
declare that Mr. Gladstone had forgotten by the time 
he reached the end of his speech what he had said at 
the beginning. But there is a simpler and we fear a 
truer explanation of Mr. Gladstone's volte-face. When 
the late Prime Minister rose to reply to the attack 
made upon his Government and upon his Foreign 
Secretary, he rose for a brief period to the dignity of 
the situation. As a British Minister should, he de- 
fended and justified his colleague ; as a man conversant 
with history he spoke of the heroes of the Terror and 
their work as they ought to be spoken of; as a man of 
common sense he vindicated his own action in refusing 
to take an official part in celebrating a shameful episode 
and in commemorating an outbreak which his country 
entered upon a long and desperate war to resist. So 
far so good. Mr. Gladstone was called to curse, 
and he remained to bless. The Government was 
justified all along the line, and Mr. Gladstone knew 
it, and, what is more, said it. But those who have 
followed Mr. Gladstone’s late career knew well enough 
that the matter could not rest here. Common sense, 
precedent, patriotism were on the side of the Govern- 
ment; but Mr. Jacoby and Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Labouchere and the rest of them were on the other. 
Patriotism and common sense having had ‘heir due, and 
more than their due, the Radical rump must be con- 
ciliated on any terms. A bargain is a bargain, and the 
bargain which Mr. Gladstone has driven with his present 
supporters is a hard one indeed. One thing only 
remained to be done. The second half of the speech 
must undo the mischief caused by the first half. In 
other words, Mr. Gladstone must make haste to eat 
his own words. Every one who followed the debate 
knows how completely he did it. His own Government 
had refused to glorify the Reign of Terror, Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government had done precisely the same thing. 
But there was no resemblance at all between the two 
cases. Lord Rosebery refused to celebrate the Revolu- 
tian, but his refusal was meant to apply to all 
that was bad in it. Lord Salisbury followed suit, 
but his action was a deliberate attack upon all 
that was good in it. Mr. Robertson was a bad 
man when he talked of the ‘miserable little mon- 
archy of Belgium, but Lord Salisbury was an in- 
finitely worse man when he deliberately insulted the 
Great French Nation by doing precisely what Mr. Glad- 
stone himself had done under similar circumstances. It 
may be admitted that this extraordinarily inconsequent 
speech deceived nobody. There was not a member 
present in the House who did not see the absolute 
absurdity of the situation. To use a current phrase, 
the whole thing was a great deal ‘ too thin.” Ii was in 
fact not meant for the House of Commons at all, but 
for those voters who have little intelligence and less 
information. But the episode is significant as showing 
the sort of necessity which the present situation has 
created, and the price the superior Parnellites have to 
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pay for the continued support of the inferior members 
of their party. Messrs. Stanhope, Jacoby, and Cony- 
beare must receive a consideration for their valuable 
services ; and only too often the consideration consists 
in the pleasure they derive from dragging their leaders 
down to their own level. 

What right has Lord Herschell to complain if Minis- 
ters despise such performances as these? Are they not 
despicable in the highest degree? What right has 
Lord Herschell to object ? He must know well enough 
that a party whose leaders have abandoned the duties 
of their office must fall speedily under the control of 
those who are not worthy to lead, and whom it is shame 
to follow. In justice to Lord Herschell it must be ad- 
mitted that he has not followed the evil example of Mr. 
Gladstone, and squared his political morality to that 
of men whom he despises; but he is guilty of what is 
almost as grave a dereliction of duty. A leader by 
intellect, by position, and by general acclaim, he has 
thrown down his leading staff and stood by while the 
camp-followers of his army have plundered and ravaged 
under his eyes. And now, forsooth, he is to complain 
because men say that it is time the Provost-Marshal 
came on the scene! From the highest to the lowest the 
Parnellite Party shows how deeply the demoralisation has 
sunk. We hardly know whether more to hate or to scorn 
the frame of mind in which Mr. Morley spoke when he 
stooped to tell his hearers that the cause of his oppo- 
nents was the cause of ‘cheap flogging and dear sugar.’ 
To deliberately abandon the high privileges which 
education and knowledge have conferred, and to descend 
to the catchpenny phrases of the gutter politician, 
argues a strange lack of any argument which either 
education or knowledge can supply. And if Mr. 
Morley can descend so low, at what depths shall we not 
expect to see the subordinate members of his party 
before they touch bottom ? 

It is almost pathetic to watch the antics of the 
Parnellite journals in their frantic haste to get 
down to the level of their clients. A man who is going 
down hill generally travels fast, and he who would bear 
him company must be no laggard. To do the Parnellite 
apologists justice, it must be admitted that they keep up 
the pace wonderfully. Indeed, the active spirits of the 
party rarely reach a fresh stage on the down grade 
without finding The Daily News or The Pall Mall 
Gazette already waiting for them. It remains for all 
friends of the Union to recognise and call attention to 
the real dangers of the situation. As we pointed 
out last week, the leading Parnellite journals, seeing 
how ill their policy sorts with the old-fashioned 
doctrines of the Decalogue, have deliberately set 
to work to construct a new moral code of their own. 
They have discovered, to use a phrase consecrated by 
the new journalism, that the ‘Ten Commandments will 
not do’; 
public life are to be accepted, the old tables ‘ will not 
do’ at all. We, however, are old-fashioned enough to 
retain a belief in them, and what is more, we are strongly 
of opinion that in Scotland the same superstition very 
generally prevails. It is therefore worth while to follow 
with careful persistence each new development of the 
new gospel. ‘There is only one way in which its doc- 
trines can gain acceptance, and that is by their being 
wrapped up ina cloud of sophisms and phrases. No 
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and, to tell the truth, if the new ethics of 
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duty can be more congenial or more useful than that 
which consists in dispelling this cloud and in exhibiting 
each new addition to the Parnellite creed in its true and 
very unattractive shape. 





OUIDA NO MORE! 


HE Ouida we have loved and lost, 
We know how much we loved her now : 

Her wilful Guardsmen, tempest-tossed, 

With Norman blood and marble brow, 

Her barques, with Pleasure at the prow, 
And grammar nowhere ; these have been. 

How wondrously she wrote, and how 
She did misquote, O Folle-Farine ! 


We mocked, we vowed that never odds 
On all the runners laid might be ; 
We laughed at her old Grecian gods, 
At Philotés and Apate, 
Her classic blunders fair and free ; 
Yet still we followed where she led, 
We still would follow her, but she, 
The Ouida that we loved, is dead ! 


Lusimus! Well, we too have played, 
And still would play, but she has passed, 
Of all the mirth the Menads made, 
Who made the loudest and the last, 
Her lot with Moralists is cast, 
We find not Ouida anywhere, 
Her flag is lowered from the mast 
With her device, Vogue la galére ! 


The bigots of the iron time, 
The scribblers of the Saturday, 
Who called her harmless art a crime— 
They too shall mourn her, even they, 
And I would venture with my lay 
Before the throne of Proserpine, 
Would she but send to upper day 
The Ouida that of old was mine! 


With Chatto and with Windus, I 
(Our foreheads duly filleted) 

Would cross the Ninefold Styx, and cry 
Unto the Queen of all the Dead— 
Persephone, the fair, the dread ;— 

But ah, the gods cannot restore ; 

The Mistress of Romance is fled, 

Ouida no more! Ouida no more ! 





THE DULNESS OF THE SCOTS MEMBERS. 


HE Whitsuntide Recess has come ; the newspapers 
have published their reviews of the post-Kaster 
segment of the Session—as a rule flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable as ‘ the art of the year —and yet the one pro- 
minent phenomenon of the time has received absolutely 
no consideration. Government have fulfilled their pro- 
mise of last yearto the Northern portion of the Kingdom: 
the period between Easter and Whitsuntide has been 
given up substantially to Scottish business ; the Scots 
Member has had his chance at last, and has been voted 
by his English and Irish colleagues the dreariest of 


Parliamentary bores. It is beyond all question that 
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the majority of English representatives look forward 
with dismay to the remainder of the Session. It is to 
be given up almost entirely to the discussion of the 
Local Government Bills, which have only reached the 
Committee stage, and of the Universities Bill, which 
has not passed the second-reading stage. What a 
prospect! Oh! the dreary, dreary moorland! Oh! 
the barren, barren shore! Would it be at all surpris- 
ing if English members should, after the holidays, en- 
courage Conybeare obstruction, the mythical grievances 
of the Irish enragé, the laboured impertinences of Mr. 
Labouchere, the crude jocosities of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
—anything, everything that may serve as an escape 
from Scottish business ? 

A loyal and indefatigable daily contemporary asks 
every third day the pertinent and urgent question, 
‘Where is the candidate?” to find, as a rule, Echo 
answering, ‘ Where?’ May not an emendation on the 
question be suggested? Should it not, in mercy to 
Englishmen and Irishmen, be put, ‘Where is the 
lively—where is even the tolerable—candidate ?’ It 
is true that the complaint of the dulness of the Scots 
members affects the Unionist much less than it does the 
Gladstonian section of them. ‘Those of our represen- 
tatives whom an ordinary House cares to hear—take 
for example the Lord Advocate or Mr. Finlay (not 
that there are not others who can interest the House) 
—are staunch Unionists. ‘The Scots Gladstonians, on 
the other hand, what with Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Sir George Trevelyan, and Dr. Cameron and Dr. 
Clark, and Dr. Hunter and Mr. J. B. Balfour, are so 
hard pushed for any talent that seems to arise above 
the commonplace, that they seem inclined to Jook for 
light and leading to the member for East Edinburgh, 
simply because he can occasionally make the House 
laugh, and does not seek to make it laugh too often. 
But even the Unionist wing of the Scottish representa- 
tion could stand a considerable amount of enlivening. 
Scottish business seems, in fact, to have a blighting 
effect upon the Scots members. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has the reputation of being a considerable 
humourist in society, coming in this respect—although, 
of course, longissimo intervallo—after the late Lord 
Iddesleigh. Yet he never brings his cap and bells into 
the House. He appears to set himself sometimes to 
vie in arid and acrid Radicalism with Mr. Hunter, and 
sometimes in flabby rotund conventionality with Mr. 
Childers. The Dean of Faculty is an excellent lawyer, 
and, apart from partisanship, a most estimable man, 
Yet whoever that has listened to him in the House of 
Commons pouring forth by the hour together wooden 
sentiments and politics of the regulation Gladstonian 
pattern, can be surprised that the other day,the Lord 
Advocate should have gently rallied him on his ‘ copi- 
ousness. He is the silk-worm of Parliament. 

‘The Season of Phin® is the title—the not very 
gracious title—of a chapter in Dr. Story’s life of the 
late Dr. Robert Lee. ‘'The Season of W. A. Hunter’ 
might serve as a title for a history of the present session 
from the Scots Gladstonian point of view. Since the 
Member for North Aberdeen, who has never been 
inadequately equipped in the matter of self-confidence, 
came to believe those flatterers who have told him 
that in agreeing to take £170,000 of the emanci- 
pated probate duty for the relief of Scottish school 
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fees, the Government have accepted his principle of 
Free Education, there has been no holding or bind- 
ing him. He is bent on dominating the Scots Mem- 
bers, and in inducing them to follow his leadership in 
obstructing and mutilating the Local Government Bills, 
and as he is irrepressible, pertinacious, and pachyder- 
matous there is a chance of his being successful. And woe 
betide poor Scotland if his ambition be gratified ! Mr. 
Hunter is the very impersonation of that Scots Parlia- 
mentary dulness which seems so appalling to the English 
mind—unidea’d, unkempt, unlovable, beyond enlight- 
enment, incapable of awakening either cordial like or 
cordial dislike, dreary, dismal, a torrent of details, again 
details, and evermore details! The worst enemy of 
Home Rule cannot wish the Scots Gladstonians to be 
afflicted with such leadership as Mr. Hunter’s. For 
then would 


‘ Thy hand, small anarch, let the curtain fall, 
And universal Dulness bury all !’ 

In any case, Scotland will be well advised if it do not 
before another General Election look this fact of the 
notorious dulness of its Gladstonian representation in 
the face, and perceive that it is a true national calamity, 
and a target for English and even Irish scorn. The 
Scots members are looked down upon as the least 
self-assertive, the humblest, and on the whole the 
most parochial section of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Political genius is not looked for in them ; 
the graces of oratory are not looked for; humour and 
culture are not looked for ; nothing is looked for but 
helpless grumbling over ‘the neglect of Scottish busi- 
ness’ and a disposition to prefer the trifling minutiz 
of a measure to its principles. This is the truth, and 
it is nothing more than the truth, about the Scottish 
Membership. The affairs of Scotland can never receive 
adequate attention until it ceases to be the truth. It 
is for the electorate of Scotland to remove this reproach 
from their midst. And they can remove it in one way 
only, by ceasing to throw open their arms to third-rate 
and fluent carpet-baggers from the South and to regard 
as fit and proper persons to represent them in the Im- 
perial Parliament such of their own number as are 
qualified by nature merely to be Town Councillors or 
members of Dissenting Kirk-Sessions. Only one advice 
can be tendered to the Scots Gladstonian rank and file, 
who must, after all, have the reputation of their 
country at heart, and that is Mr. Gladstone’s own—to 
‘save themselves.’ 





THE NEW REVIEWERS AND M. BOULANGER. 
HE case for and against General Boulanger is 
stated with considerable clearness, if not with 
conclusiveness on either side, in the first number of The 
New Review. M. Alfred Naquet, who writes as the 
General's advocate, is gifted with that fatal possession 
—a logical mind—from which so many evils have arisen 
to France. With insufficient or erroneous data and 
an admirably logical arrangement it is possible to prove 
most things. M. Naquet proves that France is essenti- 
ally Republican, and that only by means of General 
Boulanger can the Republican aspirations of France be 
realised. M. Naquet is not a person of very great impor- 
tance, but General Boulanger is a personage, although 
his importance is rather relative than actual. He is oc- 
casionally regarded by Europe as a nuisance—more 
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frequently he is looked upon as a joke. Of course he may 
be both and may yet be the ‘Saviour of France *; but 
at present it is impossible to devote to him that serious 
consideration which the thoughtful man bestows upon 
Sir William Harcourt or even upon Mr. Henry Du Pre 
Labouchere. 

A Republic may or may not be the best form of 
Government for France. If it is, Republicanism will 
not be commended to France's neighbours by the asser- 
tion that General Boulanger’s election to the Presidency 
is the onlymethod by which Republicanism in France can 
be made successful. ‘This position is further strength- 
ened (for the General's friends) by the statement that a 
Monarchy which shall not be a despotism is an impos- 
sibility. Without seriously dragging the Constitution 
of Great Britain into the mire of such a controversy, 
it may not be impertinent to direct the attention of 
France to its nearest neighbour—a kingdom whose 
greatest recent misfortune is that it has received an un- 
sought testimonial from Mr. Gladstone. Belgium has 
a Monarchy—constituted under a dynasty with short 
though admirable traditions ; and all the cant about the 
impossibility of creating a Monarchy is disposed of by 
the existence of that well-regulated and prosperous 
kingdom. It may be quite true, it may be an axiom, 
that if everybody in France accepted the Republic, 
France would possess a Government which would be the 
envy of Europe. ‘The fact, however, is that not every- 
body—not by any means nearly everybody—in France 
does aecept the Republic. On the contrary, there is 
in France a remnant—an important remnant, as the 
recent celebrations at Sheen House proved, if proof 
were necessary—who are true to the traditions of their 
fathers, who believe that kings have rights as well as 
duties, and who will never honestly accept any form of 
Government except that which has a Bourbon at 
its head. There is also in France a still larger class 
who are convinced that the Republic has had_ its 
chance and has failed, and who recognise that personal 
liberty and national prosperity can best be obtained 
and preserved constitutional Monarchy. 
Aristocracy and Monarchy are no more dead in 
France than they are in Britain. With us the Monarchy 
is a very different power now from what it was even in 
the reign of William of Orange, and the aristocracy is a 
very different political force from what it was in the 
dark days of the Whig ascendancy. But neither is 
dead: Sir William Harcourt boasts that he is a scion 
of a royal house, and Mr. Labouchere would never have 
occupied even the not highly enviable position in which 
we find him had he not been an aristocrat. General 
Boulanger may yet rule in France, but it will not be 
because he is the only alternative to anarchy that a 
great nation can find. 


under a 





THE HUMOURS OF DIVORCE. 


[’ was in the solemn-minded pages of the Westmin- 
ster Review that Mrs. Caird propounded a famous 


conundrum, and asked if marriage is a failure. ‘The 


final settlement of the question is not yet; for as at a 
certain performance of Hamlet (with Mr. Wopsle up) 
some people said Yes, and some said No, and some said 
Toss up for it. In the same serious print (which always 
reminds one somehow—one knows not why—of an 
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agnostic in holy orders) Mr. Lee Merriwether is this 
month minded to complicate the difficulty and put off 
the hour of solution by inquiring ‘Is Divorce a Remedy? 
For himself, he does not seem to have made up his 
mind. He has not yet struck the mental attitude of 
them that say Toss up for it, but is obviously interested 
in the arguments of them that say Yes and by no means 
without sympathy for the pleading of them that say 
No. ‘The frame of mind is common to the Westminster, 
which is nothing if not severely intellectual, and whose 
habit of thought is nothing if not advanced to the point 
where doubt begins, and the see-saw of inquiry becomes 
a sort of substitute for public worship. Mr. 
Merriwether is at that early stage of development when 
there lies more faith in honest doubt than in most of 


l ce 


the creeds that are going, and the collection of statis- 
tics is seen in the light of a spiritual preparation for 
the higher function of deduction; and as his statistics 
were collected in the United States, where Divorce is 
of life 
the proportion of Divorce to marriage rises to one in 


one of the necessities —when ‘in some cities 
six —they are well worth considering. 

Mr. Merriwether has quoted a certain number of 
applications for the privilege of separation, and in every 
case has used the very language of the Court, so that 
the interest of his anthology is documentary and * real- 
istic > to the last degree. ‘There is only one State of the 
thirty-eight of which the Union is composed * in which 
there are no Courts empowered to grant, so that the 
institution is as absolutely American as the Irish vote. 
This being the case, the plea of the common (or garden) 
pursuer becomes as it were the autochthonic expression 


Mr. 


Merriwether might, as he admits, have quoted much 


of the national sentiment and the national mid. 


more darkly than he has, but his citations are varied 
The first of 
sets forth 


enough to be extremely interesting. 
his first batch—of husbands against wives 
that in this case the lady not only ‘ smashed the house- 
hold wares, but beat the gentleman * till he was bruised 
and Another defendant (female) pulled the 
(male) plaintiff ‘out of bed by the whiskers *; a third 


sore. 


administered to her lord and master what is technically 
known, we believe, as cold pig, leaving him to shiver 
until morning,’ and not content with that, ‘on one 
occasion she jumped upon him with her knees, and ran 
a knitting-needle four inches into his arm’; while a 
fourth—who appears to be quite a subject for M. Guy 
de Maupassant—‘ came into the room where this plaintiff 
was lying, and, it being the morning after their mar- 
riage, proceeded to ‘beat him with a shoe-heel, badly 
blacking both his eyes.’ Still worse was the case of the 
gentleman whose moiety ‘would not walk with me 
on Sundays, who ‘once in a_ tantrum heaved a 
teapot> at him, ‘hit the of 
the jaw, because, for reasons best known to himself, 


who me on side 
‘I refused to be worked into a passion, and who 
on one occasion pulled such ‘aquantity of hair out 
of my head’ that, says Mr. Merriwether, ‘among the 
papers was a tuft of sandy hair marked ‘ Exhibit A, 
Another youth describes his wife as ‘a powerful woman 
weighing one hundred and ninety pounds,’ and avers 
that this remarkable female had broken his rib with a 
stove-lid and pelted him with red-hot pokers, while ‘on 
another occasion she knocked the plaintiff down with a 


chair.” The case of the plaintiff who ‘ during the past 
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year’ has ‘frequently’ experienced the impact of ‘pokers, 
flat-irons, and other hard substances’ need not detain 
us long; but that of the defendant who ‘ threw dishes 
out of window because he sowed grass in August,’ re- 
minds one oddly of the misplaced and inexplicable 
energy of the heroines of Miss Amélie Rives, while 
that of the resolute lady who ‘struck plaintiff a 
violent blow with her bustle’ has yet, we believe, 
to get itself paralleled in fiction. One defendant, who 
may or may not have had her reasons, caused her partner 
‘mental suffering and anguish’ by assuring him ‘ that 
he was no man at all’; another was found guilty of 
‘cruel and inhuman treatment’ for refusing to keep 
her husband right in the matter of buttons; and yet a 
third ‘caused plaintiff mental anguish’ by calling him 
names, and adding pointedly that she ‘wished to 
God he would go away. Queerest of all, perhaps, 
is the plea of that plaintiff who asked (and got) a 
divorce because the Prophet Harris (who was succeeded, 
as Mr. Merriwether or his printer remarks, by the 
*decased’ writer Laurence Oliphant) had ‘ commanded 
the defendant not to stay with her husband for three 
years.” As for that defendant who caused her plaintiff 
‘unspeakable suffering’ by reason of the fact that she 
‘took a buggy, then ‘got a Mr, Holmes, an old sweet- 
heart,” proceeded to drive Mr, Holmes ‘out into the 
country, and, not content with this nefariousness, did 
‘then and there’ contrive to shoot * the said Mr. Holmes 
with a revolver,’ she is clearly designed to furnish Mr. 
Kdgar Saltus with a heroine; and at the hands of 
that ‘leading exponent of pessimism in America’ she 
may be left to meet the fate she deserves. 

The record of the down-trodden male is not precisely 
cheerful reading. One feels, however, that for the ladies 
(‘weighing one hundred and ninety pounds’) who caress 
the partner of their joys and sorrows with red-hot 
pokers and with chairs, and who take their old sweet- 
hearts out into the country in buggies, and shoot them 
‘then and there’ with a revolver, a more virile art is 
needed than that of Messrs. Howells and James, and 
that, perhaps, these manifestations of impatience are a 
protest against the impression produced by Washington 
Square and le dernier de M. W. de Howells. One can- 
not help suspecting that by these daughters of Liberty 
and of Freedom—* verdant as the mountains of our coun- 
try; bright and flowing as our mineral Licks ; unspiled 
by withering conventionalities as air our broad and 
boundless Perearers "—what is desiderated is something 
alittle juicier—something a little more in the style of the 
Hon. Elijah Pogram. Buta jury of their country found 
against them, and their ‘proud answer to the tyrant 
and the oppressor’ is that their bright home is 
probably in the setting sun. ‘Then itis pleasing to note 
that among American men the old heroic tradition, 
even the tradition of Hannibal Chollop, still shines and 
still thrives to such an extent that, says Mr. Merri- 
wether in his serious way, ‘ investigation in the United 
States shows that nearly three times as many wives as 
husbands get divorces,’ and ‘that when a husband is 
wicked, he is awfully wicked, far more so than the most 
wicked wife. Some of the fifty-three cases with 
which he supports this opinion are, indeed, quite 
monstrous in their inhumanity. What, for in- 
stance, could exceed the ruffianism of the wretch 
who ‘caused plaintiff great mental suffering’ by the 
declaration (in the picturesque idiom of These States) 
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that he would ‘not work his toe-nails off for 
any woman’? what the frame of mind of that 
plaintiff to whom it was ‘a source of great mental 
suffering and injury’ that ‘during our whole married 
life my husband has never offered to take me out 
riding’? and what the dreadful fortune of her whose 
defendant ‘does not come home till ten o'clock at 
night,’ and then, when he does return, like the des- 
perate villain he is, ‘keeps plaintiff awake, talking, 
sometimes until midnight’? All these are cases for 
Mrs. Mona Caird, and in each there is plainly the stuff 
of another Wing of Asrael. The defendant who ‘ did 
sorely grieve’ his plaintiff ‘in body and mind’ by feign- 
ing to commit suicide by drinking a bottle of paregoric 
was plainly a villain beyond redemption ; but he is 
hard run by the monster who is described as being ‘in 
the habit of pinching the nose of the plaintiff until the 
nose becomes red,’ and thereby causing the said plaintiff 
‘great mortification and mental anguish’; while the 
fiend who ‘cut off plaintiff's bangs by force,’ and so 
inflicted on her ‘great mental anguish,’ is certainly 
to be backed for a place. Again, there is the sug- 
gestion of a world of pathos and fine writing in the 
simple statement that ‘the defendant does not wash 
himself, thereby causing the plaintiff great mental 
anguish.” ‘J’en passe, et des meilleurs.’ There are 
plenty of other examples; but these are of good, 
honest, old-fashioned, abominable brutality ; and for 
that, one is sorry to see, the American wife is not 
always able to obtain the redress that is her due. 





HIS REASONS. 


AM sick of sitting quiet—quiet, quiet, in the riot, 
In the Donnybrook that leaves me not the shadow of 
a score ! 
What I want is (what theyre baulking!) to be talking, 
talking, talking 
From a Carriage or the Railway with the masses ranged 
before. 
I am sick of merely voting, merely arguing and misquoting, 
Sick of Morley, sick of Labby, sick—O heavens !—of 
Parnell ! 
What I want is to be ranging through the world of words 
and changing 
With the chic of a chameleon, the brio of a shell. 


O I'm sick of Arthur B. and his speech so bold and free, 
And his wretched trick of logic, and his beastly knack of 
wit, 
And his common, shoddy humour of preferring fact to 
rumour, 
And his infamous (and insolent !) disdain of Me and It! 


Sure, the height of my endeavour’s to be talking, talking 


ever, 
Talking only, talking, talking—talking, talking !—as I 
must ! 
And I feel that if much longer here I listen, something 
stronger 


Will arise in me and work, and—and like a boiler I 
shall bust ! 


I'll away—away, and babble to my well beloved rabble! 
Leap from Ashley down to Harcourt—the egregious 
W. V.! 
Give me greetings and repeatings—give me meetings, 
meetings, meetings, 
Any—anything is better than the rule of C. S. P.! 
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MODERN MEN. 


J.-M. CHARCOT, PHYSICIAN, PATHOLOGIST, AND PSYCHOLOGIST. 


wu the roll of the mighty men in medicine of the 

nineteenth century is written, Charcot, if not one 
of the first three, will be certainly well in the running. 
He owes his place not merely to his great intellect 
and his gigantic powers of work but also to his good 
fortune in being born a Frenchman, and so_ being 
placed from the first under the wise régime which 
insures that the really able and industrious man, how- 
ever poor and unknown his youth may be, has the 
chance of advancement. Every French recruit is said 
to carry a field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack ; and in 
the same way every able young graduate in medicine 
has his foot on the first step of the ladder to fame and 
fortune. In Paris you must gain the position of Interne 
des Hépitaux through the concours. In other countries 
you had better be born the nephew of your uncle, or at 
least have friends in the electorate. Mad wags tell of 
Universities (not in France) where the candidate has to 
call on the electors (not scientific men, but let us say 
tailors and greengrocers) and answer them such questions 
as ‘Are ye a jined member o' ony body?’ Under these 
conditions the Chair is to the man with the supple knee ; 
but it is long odds against his turning out a Charcot. 
The French method of election is about as perfect and as 
fair as possible, carrying as it does the principle of com- 
petition on your merits even to the selection of the fittest 
for the highest post of physician to a great hospital. 
The central administration, to which all the great hospitals 
are attached, selects by /ot a jury of their peers to examine 
such doctors of medicine as choose to face the ordeal. The 
examination includes written answers, a lecture on a given 
subject, a clinical examination, and a discourse on the 
case ; all the jury are men that know their business, and 
are zealous for the honour of their hospitals; and, having 
selected their man, they proceed to give him every chance. 
He gets attached to the hospital of his desire ; he is en- 
couraged if he succeeds ; and if he is a great success he is 
honouredand retained, and not turned out in his prime to give 
the electorate another opportunity of jobbery. The State, 
too, knows how to decorate and reward the honest worker. 
Knighthoods and baronetcies in this country are rarely 
given except as appanages to Court appointments, or as 
recognitions of official duty: in France and Germany the 
real workers are abundantly honoured. 

Jean-Martin Charcot was born at Paris on November 
29th, 1825. He comes of a sturdy country race, and when 
only twenty-three he won his place as interne through the 
concours, and five years later was already chef’ de clinique. 
In 1853 he published his thesis on Arthritis Nodosa, a 
branch of which subject he handled so freshly in later days 
that his profession call it ‘Charcot’s disease.’ In 1856 he 
gained his place as Physician to the Central Bureau of the 
Paris Hospitals. Working both at medicine and patho- 
logy, he became in 1860 Assistant Professor of Patholo- 
gical Anatomy; and in 1862, on his appointment as 
Physician to the Salpétriére, the work of his life began. 
The Salpétri¢re was then little known except as an im- 
mense asylum for the sick and aged poor, for chronic 
lunatics and idiot children. It is now a centre where 
under Charcot’s eye is collected every interesting form 
of nervous disease both acute and chronic, and with that it 
is the most famous school of nervous ailments in the world. 
In the enormous number of beds under the care of his 
staff are kept many chronic examples of rare maladies ; 
while from the thronged waiting-rooms on out-patient 
days he can select any number of new and difficult 
cases to diagnose, treat, and lecture upon. The place, in 
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fact, is a noble national institution in which the brilliant 
teacher and physician is the head of a staff of men of extra- 
ordinary industry and ability, each of whom has his own 
special line of work. One is an ophthalmologist, another 
is a specialist in aural surgery, while a third is a master of 
electro-therapeutics. Many are men of European reputa- 
tion, who with a loyalty above all praise are content to do 
their own splendid original work under the eye and upon 
the inspiration of their great master. And what he and 
they have done, and are doing, is enormous. In 1868 he 
published his famous clinical lectures on diseases of the 
aged and on chronic maladies. In 1874 his lectures on the 
diseases of the nervous system marked a distinct epoch in 
scientific medicine ; and in 1880 he was awarded the 
Monthyon Prize for his great book on the Localisation of 
Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Later years have 
seen a great expansion of the teaching element in addition 
to original investigation. Hundreds of physicians from 
Britain, America, and all parts of the Continent of Europe 
attend his clinical lectures, which are illustrated by a 
magnificent collection of drawings, photographs, models, 
and even pieces of sculpture, executed and arranged by 
his staff. The thing is worth noting and would, if it 
might, be worth imitating here. 

Paul Richer is an accomplished artist both with brush 
and chisel as well as a great physician. Londe has 
elaborated new and ingenious methods of recording the 
symptoms of nerve disease by instantaneous photographs. 
The Iconographie de la Salpétriére, by Richer, Gilles de la 
Tourette, and Londe, by the absolute accuracy of its 
Artists as 
well as physicians may learn from the latest work in 
which the counterfeit presentments in art of the de- 


photographs, saves pages of description. 


moniacs are contrasted with the sad realities of hysterio- 
epilepsy and catalepsy. No less interesting is it to find 
that the most hideously deformed and grinning demon- 
head that was ever imagined by the monkish craftsman 
to decorate a gargoyle, finds its perfect antitype in the 
contortions of the paralytic and the imbecile. Many of 
the great religious painters are brought to a judgment- 
seat they little dreamed of, and are weighed in balances 
unknown to the art-critic of common life. Among those 
who are not found wanting are Domenichino, Andrea 
del Sarto, and, above all, the incomparable Rubens. 
Domenichino has a fresco in the convent of Giotta 
Ferrita, in which a case of tetanus is drawn with a 
vividness and accuracy which does not suffer by com- 
parison with a sketch by Sir Charles Bell in our Royal 
College of Surgeons; Andrea del Sarto, in his famous 
fresco in the cloister of the Annunziata, has painted a 
woman in the epileptic stage of an attack of hysteria 
with an accuracy with which Charcot and Richer can 
find no fault ; while Rubens, with an intuitive genius com- 
bined with the rarest accuracy of observation, has fixed 
for all time a form of mental malady undescribed by the 
physicians of his day, ard only recognised by Charcot 
and his pupils some two hundred years later. Raphael’s 
demoniacs are ‘ invented.’ The famous boy in the lower 
half of his 7'ransfiguration, as was long ago noticed by Sir 
Charles Bell, is not natural—is obviously shamming. The 
great majority of the ordinary pictures of demoniac pos- 
session from the fifth century downwards are mere dia- 
grams of men or women in various impossible attitudes, 
having visible demons, horned and hoofed, expelled from 
their mouths by the exorcist. 

With Charcot, as with many other masters in mental 
disease, the so-called personal equation, the power of con- 
trolling and influencing his patient, is an important factor. 
He believes he has such a power—that it is in his tempera- 
ment to do good to many of his patients by the simple 
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exercise of his will ; and he rejoices in that exercise. He 
is, of course, an interested observer of the strange pheno- 
mena of the hypnotic condition. Certain subjects can, by 
stronger wills than their own, be cast into a state in which 
the ordinary conscious life of their waking hours is abso- 
lutely forgotten,—has become as if it had never existed ; 
while another part of their ‘Ego,’ hitherto unused and 
to themselves completely unknown, is seen to take 
command of the organism. This strange double exist- 
ence may in certain sympathetic and impressible natures 
be wrought upon and employed to dominate the whole 
organism either for good or evil. Bad habits can be 
broken down by the second untainted life being used as 
a helper in the cause of the other one—the old, the 
normal, the enslaved; while on the other hand, sugges- 
tions of wrong and commands to do that which is not 
right may terribly prevail. _Demoniacal possession may 
be realised, and the theory of a guardian angel put in 
practice, and that from without the soul—not from 
within. With men like Charcot such strange powers 
over their patients may be safe enough: they will use 
them only in the way that makes for good. But with 
the ordinary scoundrel—the Alphonse or the rastaquére 
—society must look to it. So far Charcot’s position ap- 
pears to be that of the cautious, skilled observer anxious 
to see for himself, and to get at the back of that vast 
margin of hysteria, imposture, and personal quackery 
which still surrounds the subject. A true physician— 
healer of the mind as well as of the body—a great 
teacher and organiser, his name should no longer be 
written merely on the list of the great men of his own 
profession, noble as it is, but on the wider roll which in- 
cludes all those who have deserved well of the race. 





THE L.L’S DINNER. 


‘On Friday, May 31st, at the Criterion, the Literary 
Ladies of London of a Dinner, 

FPHIS bald announcement does scant justice to the event 

of the season. Women burning with a sense of wrong 
have played cricket-ball matches, how 's-that-umpire, ere 
now; but it was felt that they would never show them- 
selves the equals of men until they dined together at a 
restaurant and left vesuvians about. So a Literary Ladies’ 
dinner was arranged by a committee, some of whom thought 
a few men should be scattered through the room, though 
the majority said that the male sex were a bore. As 
a compromise it was suggested that the editor of The 
Woman's World be admitted. Finally it was decided 
firmly to dine absolutely alone ; and, as it turned out, the 
hosts were ladies who would be literary if it was not so 
expensive while the guests were literary ladies who did 
not attend. The chair was taken by the famous Mrs. 
Mona Caird, and among other celebrities present were 
several who have contributed to the leading waste-paper 
baskets of the day. 

With such a brilliant company success was a foregone 
conclusion, and long before the roast was reached those 
present were talking and laughing so like men that the 
gentlemen behind the curtains had only to attend with 
their ears to fancy themselves in the vicinity of their own 
sex. The scene was gay in the extreme, for literary ladies 
are noted for their taste in dress. It were invidious to make 
distinctions, yet one wonderful creature who flitted about in 
pink and grey, and is said to be no less than the niece of a 
popular novelist, seemed to be even more literary than the 
others. In occasional sudden pauses in the conversation 
the word ‘frump’ would be heard, and the phrase— She 
might have put on something new for once’ would float 
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toward the curtains, but otherwise all was manly. Fol- 
lowing the custom of literary men at dinner, the scrib- 
bling women spoke freely of their Works, and at 9.45 an 
interesting incident occurred. A celebrity who has twice 
had articles within the last six months in the Jnnishowan 
Recorder rose from her seat, when it was discovered that 
she had been sitting on a large volume entitled My Press 
Articles. This contained the two articles already referred 
to neatly pasted into the first pages of the book, the re- 
maining 998 pages being reserved for future articles. No 
sooner had the fair author taken this step than the general 
reserve was loosened, and each of the other celebrities 
rose and produced a similar volume. ‘Though the Works, 
however, were like each other outwardly, their con- 
tenis varied, and several contained Press Notices 
which the Literary Ladies have written about each 
other from time to time. The thickest volume had 
a short story in it from the Society Chameleon, besides no 
fewer than seven articles from the Paddington Mirror and 
Pimlico News, on seven distinct topics; but the gifted 
author, having read the story aloud and begun on the 
first article, the chairwoman said ‘Order,’ and then blushed, 
whereupon the Works were returned to their places of con- 
cealment. 

The fun now became fast and furious. A box of vestas 
was passed up and down the table, and the pictures on both 
sides of it were coolly examined. One lady shook the box 
without moving a muscle, and another had lit a vesta and 
was putting it into her mouth when her neighbour blew 
it out, seeing that in the excitement of the moment her 
friend had made a mistake. To fire the others to the 
grand culminating point, the secretary now whispered to 
the bolder celebrities to talk about dogs and the opera as 
literary men do, and then, amid tremendous applause, 
a lady, whose name is known wheresoever the English 
language is spoke, put her feet upon the table. She 
withdrew them as soon as the others had noticed that she 
wore threes, but every one present knew that this was the 
signal for smoking to begin. The waiters having been art- 
fully sent out of the room, a box of cigarettes was pro- 
duced from beneath the fender, where it had been hidden 
early in the evening. This was passed round, each celebrity 
taking one, and calling it a weed by particular request of 
the committee. ‘Have a Cabana’ were the official words 
used, sometimes varied with ‘ These Manillas are not so 
bad,’ or ‘I can recommend these for biting the tongue.’ 
The weeds were lit at candles, because no one could now 
remember how the vesta-box opened, and at a given signal 
they were being brought nearer the mouth, the lighted 
ends outwards, when all at once some one said ‘ Dem!’ 
Whether the speaker was a waiter who had just then 
entered the room, or one of the gentleman behind the cur- 
tains, or a lady more literary even than the rest, could not 
be discovered in the confusion that followed. The excite- 
ment having subsided, the cigarettes were picked up from 
the floor, and the speeches began. 

The toast of the evening,‘ The Martyrs of Life, the 
Married Ladies, was given by Mrs. Smith, and replied 
to by Mrs. Mona Caird in a thoughtful speech with 
rosebuds on her dress and in her hair, expressed with much 
humour and earnestness of white and gold brocade with 
velvet pansies on the bodice high to the throat, and 
bordering on pathos as she talked of new ideas floating 
about like souls looking for bodies chiefly for summer 
wear. 

Miss Blind replied for the general uplifting of woman's 
nature in white and. green, relieved by a round plaited 
bodice of the same material, speaking eloquently of the 
dreams and aspirations af women delightfully blended by 
black ribbon edged with insertion lace and the ingratitude 
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or prejudice of the other sex worn low and gathered in 
at the back of the waist. 

Miss Levy gave ‘ Fiction’ in black tulle, laying special 
stress on the higher morality of women’s novels; Mrs. 
Smith, the famous journalist, defended the Press, finished 
off with a wide flounce which gives it the necessary fulness ; 
and Miss Jay spoke for the ladies of the stage in white 
and gold. 

The eventful entertainment ended with the celebrities 
going home in hansoms, without first bargaining with the 
cabby as to what he would take them for. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AUTOTYPES. 


‘FPXHE National Gallery Autotypes’ (London: The Auto- 

type Company. Edinburgh: T. Wilson) are some three 
or four hundred in number, and among them are repro- 
ductions of some of the noblest art in the world. But they 
are not all decorative. The famous Sebastian del Piombo, 
The Resurrection of Lazarus, for example, is so spotted with 
high lights as to be positively unpleasant to see; the 
Leonardo, the Virgin of the Rocks, is found to err in the 
same direction; a Veronese, the Alexander and the Daughters 
of Darius, and our noblest Titian, the magnificent Bacchus 
and Ariadne, are seen to be above all masterpieces of colour; 
in autotype the two De Hoochs are not for those who know 
them in paint; and so with some others. Of the Pre- 
Raphaelites it is unnecessary to speak in this connection. 
They abound in ‘ interestingness’ and character and sweet- 
ness; they are full of literary suggestions; they have a charm 
that is ali their own. But they are commonly the reverse of 
decorative. One may hang them in autotype to any 
extent upon one’s walls, but to do so would be to make 
those walls not pleasing to the eye however lovely to the 
mind ; and in decoration it is the eye that must be re- 
garded, and the mind that must (if necessary) be con- 
temned. There can be no doubt, for example, that the en- 
thusiast who should combine into a group the Nativity and 
the 7'riumph of Chastity of Luca Signorelli, the Virgin and 
Saints of Perugino, the Assumption of Sandro Botticelli, 
and the Annunciation of Filippo Lippi would furnish the 
world with absolute and irrefutable proof that, however 
mighty in history or deeply tinctured with the spirit of 
poetry, he cared little for loveliness of line and less for 
majesty of mass and beauty of tone. And if he flanked 
the group thus sketched with another composed of 
Perugino’s Virgin and Child with Saint John, the Mars 
and Venus of Botticelli, Mantegna’s Samson and Delilah, 
Filippo Lippi’s triptych (The Virgin and Child En- 
throned with Saints and Angels), and Michelangelo's 
tremendous Entombment, he would be found to have but 
doubled the indictment against himself as what the 
Americans call ‘a decorationist, and therewith the un- 
beautifulness of his surroundings. And here it may as 
well be noted that the Italians are not all so decorative 
in black and white as they are in paint. There are many 
and notable exceptions, of course ; and the owner of a 
combination (always framed in gold, broad or narrow 
according to the possibilities of space)—a combination 
which should include the admirable Eonardo Loredano of 
Giovanni Bellini, the St. Catherine and the Pope Julius IT. 
of Raphael, Titian’s Venus and Adonis, Ariosto, and the 
Rape of Ganymede (which, being hexagonal, may be used 
as a centre-piece with excellent effect), the St. Helena 
of Veronese, the Venus, Love, and Mercury of Correggio, 
Andrea del Sarto’s Portrait of the Painter, and Tintoretto’s 
magnificent St. George and the Dragon—would be a per- 
son to be envied and admired. Above all, if he had the 
courage and the art to work them up (for decorative pur- 
poses) with examples of other schools, as, for instance, 
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the Saint Ursula or the Queen of Sheba of Claude, the 
lovely and elegant Isaac and Rebecca of the same great 
master, the charming Bacchalian Dance of Nicolas Poussin, 
the noble Landscapes (31, 1159) of his pupil Gaspar 
Dughet, the tremendous Philip IJ. (the bust portrait, 
not the full length, which is awkward and spotty) of 
Velasquez, or some of the many jewels of price which 
have come down to us from the workshops of the Low 
Countries. 

The magicians who wrought us these we may now con- 
sider. First of all comes the master Rubens, and in the 
work of his hand the National Gallery is rich enough. 
There is the sumptuous and bewitching allegory of Peace 
and War ; there is the magnificent Triumph of Julius Cesar 
—a large, a rich, an exuberant, and irresistible version of 
a great Mantegna, The Triumph of Scipio—versions of which 
in autotype are things to have ; there is the incomparable 
Chateau Stein—a picture which is to modern landscape 
even more than the immortal Molly Maguire, to whose 
faculty of conception some hundreds of Irish-American 
notorieties are traced is to the nationality of crime ; there 
is the unique Gevartius (so called), which, having been 
long attributed to Van Dyck, has come to be recognised 
as the work of Rubens, and which, whether it be Van 
Dyck or Van Dyck’s master, remains one of the master- 
pieces of portraiture and one of the great possessions of the 
world. Then, to follow Rubens, there is Rembrandt—the 
painter of the astonishing T¢tes de Vieillard (243, 850), of 
the Jewish Rabbi (190), of the extraordinary, the affecting 
landscape called obit and the Angel, which has upon one 
something of the effect of an adagio of Beethoven. There 
are the Ruysdaels (Nos. 628 and 737), the Cascades, and 
that Forest of his, in which one finds four-fifths at least 
of Rousseau, and therewithal a something Rousseau 
never contrived to get; there is Terborch, delightful 
to look upon—the sane, the sound, the humane, the 
painter's painter and where literary men prevail the 
artist in character and incident ; there is Meindert Hob- 
bima, great in The Avenue, and not so great as he 
might be in some other things; there is Pieter de 
Hooch, of whom we have already spoken; there is (to 
go back a space of time) that extraordinary Jan Van Eyck, 
the Flemish Merchant and his Wife, which begins by being 
decorative and ends by being realistic—and annoying— 
to the last extent; there are Van Dyck, Teniers, Ostade, 
Jan Steen. It is said that Jan Steen was a drunkard and a 
blackguard, and it matters not (the truth is big enough to 
take in fifty others) one jot whether he was or was not. 
He was a painter, and that, when we are dealing with 
men who express themselves in paint, is enough. There 
are numbers of intelligent persons who prefer Mr. Burne 
Jones, or even Botticelli, to Rubens—who consider the 
painter last named as a gross, sensuous, and therefore 
detestable, producer of earthy and abominable views in 
times as earthy and abominable and above all unliterary 
as could be imagined. But these persons of refinement 
(to say no worse) are wrong. Rubens, whatever his short- 
comings, is a painter as Shakespeare was a dramatist ; 
he gives a number of details (it may be), and he 
gives them with an excessiveness which to the Apostles 
of the Spiritual and the Lean—the admirers of, let 
us say, the Mars and Venus of the divine Sandro—is 
unpardonable. But he is always pictorial, and he is also a 
painter. ‘That is, the Chateau Stein is one of the great 
landscapes of the world, and (to go no further than our 
present collection) the Peace and War is a great picture. 
Admirers of the divine Sandro may say much of him and 
his works ; but unless they are perverted literary men— 
unless they are literary men who want to escape from 
words—they can say nothing against that. 
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The Netherlands, then, have this in their favour. You 
can group them alone, or you can ‘ring them in’ as a 
great and noble decorative element. When you come to 
the English School the case is altered. It is possible to 
compose a fine panel of Gainsborough and Reynolds and 
Turner—the Musidora, the Lord Heathfreld, the Frosty 
Morning, the Calais Pier, the Robinetta, the Parish Clerk, 
and all the rest of it. But it has to be admitted that one 
must be patriotic (or inartistic) in no mean degree before 
one discovers the fact of its supremacy. Still, the Auto- 





type Company aiding, one can do the thing, and be glad ; 
one can even work into one’s scheme of decoration (which 
shall be partly historical and partly anecdotic) certain Land- 
scapes of Gainsborough’s, and be proud. But decoration 
is decoration ; and in decorating one’s house with auto- 
types (which are, after certain originals, the best decora- 
tion going), he does best who distributes himself between 
Titian, Raphael, Tintoretto, Michelangelo, on the cne 
hand, and Rubens, Hals, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Hobbima, 
Ruysdael on the other. 


MINOR JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


(y= of those persevering female litigants who form 

perhaps the strangest element in the motley throng 
attendant on our Courts of Justice sat one day eagerly 
listening to the somewhat prosy arguments on her case. 
Turning round by chance she observed with horror that her 
counsel, who was not then on his legs, had shut his eyes and 
seemed about to go off into a doze. She leaned over, rapped 
him vigorously on the back, and whispered loudly in his ear, 
‘Wake up! wake up! you’re not on the bench yet!’ Is 
ita popular fancy that judges of the Supreme Court have a 
right to slumber on the bench? They occasionally seem so 
to do, with every appearance of ostentatious parade. But 
no one even in fiction has represented those who fill the 
minor judicial appointments, the County Court judges in 
England, the Sheriti-Substitutes in Scotland, as going to 
sleep during work hours. They have too much to do, the 
pace is too swift, the order of their Courts depends too 
much on them alone to render even the idea possible. A 
man might as well doze off on a bicycle. It is not, how- 
ever, merely the amount of attention required from such 
officials that is remarkable: it is the kind ; it is, in other 
words, the quality, not the quantity. Each case must be 
understood in all its bearings before it is settled. Great 
natural acuteness and still greater practice are required 
to enable the mind to grasp quickly and yet accurately 
the true meaning of a vast bundle of facts. How much 
injustice must be wrought and misery caused if this is not 
done well may be readily conceived. The matter is one, too, 
which concerns all more or less, because we nearly all 
come in contact in some way or other with the Sheriff or 
the County Court. The High Court is not (fortunately) a 
common experience ; the other is. 

Surely, then, it is of the utmost importance that posts 
of such practical importance should be filled by the ablest 
men that can be got. Now very often men of the greatest 
ability do fill these minor judgeships: there is, indeed, so 
much spare and unemployed ability in the higher depart- 
ments of law that it is only the blame of those who select 
if incompetent persons are placed in any position ; yet it is 
perfectly well known that those whose prospects are good 
at the bar—those whose minds are fixed on the highest 
prizes of the profession—turn resolutely away from such 
posts. The reason is very clear. Such an appointment is 
an impasse. It leads nowhere. It may be good in itself, 
but there is no making it any better. ‘There you are, and 
there you remain. It is much to be regretted that this 
should be so. It is bad for the whole body of judges; it is bad 
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for the profession ; more important than all, it is bad for the 
public. As regards the last of these the fact is quite plain. 
You would have a much larger body of able men to choese 
your inferior judges from if some of these inferior judges 
were eligible for superior judgeships. These appointments, 
at no additional cost to the nation, would become more 
valuable in fact and a great deal more attractive to the ima- 
gination. But, it may be said, is the training of an inferior 
judge a good preparation for the position of a supreme 
judge? We have every reason to believe so. The law to 
be administered is the same: nay, since the jurisdictions 
to a great extent overlap, the cases are very often of 
exactly the same kind. Even when the amount involved 
is different, the questions may obviously be precisely 
similar. Take an accident case. Whether the man 
seeking compensation has been seriously hurt or not is a 
mere question of detail. The question to be tried is, 
Whose blame was it that the accident happened? and 
wherever the question is tried that must be determined 
by precisely the same tests. Again, an inferior judge pro 
moted would bring to his new position an enormous 
amount of experience, a very wide and general knowledge 
of law as applied to concrete cases; and then it would 
only be, or at least it ought only to be, the most successful 
minor judges who would in any case be selected for the 
higher positions. It cannot be pretended that the pre- 
sent system of appointing the judges of the superior 
Courts is free from faults. We often hear that So-and-So 
has done much better than was expected as a judge, whilst 
a more brilliant brother has been not at all a success. 
Within certain limits the appointment is in fact a ‘ leap in 
the dark’ ; that is, even if it is not made at all on political 
grounds. The qualities that make a man succeed at the 
Bar are by no means of necessity the qualities that make a 
man successful as a judge. An advocate may get a good 
practice because he has a knack of dressing up a poor case 
so as to make it look well, or because he knows how to 
‘fetch’ a jury ; in short, because he is skilled to make the 
worse appear the better reason. There is another danger 
from another quarter. He may, especially in England, 
get specialised. He writes an important book on patent 
law, let us suppose. It may come to be that he is retained 
by one side or other in every patent case. At last he does 
almost nothing else. This goes on for ten or fifteen years, 
and then he is made a judge. He finds his peculiar know- 
ledge very useful to him in one case out of fifty. Yet it is 
much more important for a judge to have a broad general 
knowledge of law than to be profoundly versed in one or 
two points. It is still more important that he should have 
as little of the advocate about him as possible. It is a 
terrible thing if he is cursed with the fatal gift of eloquence. 
Nay, any specially popular gift is dangerous. It was the 
highest praise of a Roman matron that she was not heard 
of beyond her own home. Some of the best working judges 
are scarcely known beyond the precincts of the Law Courts, 
and when they die perhaps they will not find a place even 
in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary. 

In Scotland, it ought to be said, things are not quite so 
bad as in England. A judge is usually a Sheriff before he 
is raised to the higher office. As Sheriff he gets a certain 
amount of judicial practice, and can show to some degree 
his fitness for the work. In England a successful barrister 
is frequently made a judge without having ever tried a case 
in any shape or form. Even from the first he does fairly 
well: at least he makes no glaring mistakes in Court. The 
pace is comparatively slow. If it is a question of fact his 
native acuteness will assist him; if it is a question of law 
which has hitherto lain out of his line, he will hear it 
argued by the counsel on both sides. But in chamber 
practice, where many small points have to be decided 
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in the course of an hour, and where the pleaders before 
him, often of very unequal merit, are often equally un- 
scrupulous, the things he does (if report errs not), the first 
term it is his turn to sit in chambers, are such as to make 
his own hair stand on end if he ever after a little ex- 
perience of the judicial office thinks of those early days. 
That no scandal occurs (though within the charmed circle 
of experts there is a good deal of scandal talked) is simply 
due to the fact that in all cases those appointed are men 
of such ability that if they slip they soon recover, or at 
least do not slip far enough to make the matter perceptible 
to outsiders. But this is very different from doing the 
work in a thoroughly proper and efficient manner. 

One remark ought to be made as to the effect of the 
system on the present minor judges. Some of them are 
extremely successful in their own sphere. It is a bitter 
reflection to such that there is no hope of advancement 
held out to them. They do not live so much in the public 
eye as their brethren of the Supreme Court, and there is, 
perhaps, no body of men exposed to stronger temptations 
to slur their work. As a rule they do not do so, but it 
would be both a reward and an encouragement to them 
were even one of their body to be promoted to the High 
Court. It is difficult, indeed, to see what arguments 
can be urged against the moderate reform here proposed. 
Even in the most unchanging of professions we may hope 
that the new practice will at least be tried. 


THE GREATEST UNPLAYED GOLF MATCH. 


A GOLFING curiosity has recently been sent us by that 
most enthusiastic player, W. G. Roy, S.S.C. It isa 
photograph of the four greatest professionals who were 
ever alive at the same time, with their four characteristic 
caddies. A calotype of these celebrities was taken about 
1858 by Thomas Rodger of St. Andrews ; and soon after- 
wards this photograph was taken from that calotype. It 
represents the players in a match which never came off, 
but which would have been the most famous in the annals 
of the game. Often was it spoken about by veteran players 
as the grandest foursome of the day ; but, somehow, this 
photographed calotype is all the outcome of the talk. But 
with what keenness would every golfer worthy of the name 


have perused the report from some unearthed manuscript of 


the details of the match between Allan and Tom against 
Dunn and Park! This is all we have of the projected 
match ; yet we can think of what might have been. 

The eight characters here represented, aS standing at 
the first hole of St. Andrews Links, are Allan Robertson, 
Tom Morris, Willie Dunn, and Willie Park as principals, and 
Da’ Anderson, Bob Kirk, Jamie Wilson, and Bob Andrews as 
their respective caddies. They are all evidently standing 
for their portrait, so fixed are most of their features. 
(About that time we remember getting a calotype taken, 
and we had strict orders to keep our eyes wide open, as 
they were very light blue. We stared into vacancy for 
nearly a minute until everything became black, and we 
saw with horror that picture the other day as one of 
the earliest of our reminiscences.) Their cap is of the 
uniform type, large, heavy, with a ‘clouty snout’ ; 
Dunn’s is black, as it was of dark velvet. Allan is in 
a cranked position, as if he had just played off his tee- 
shot, and was holding up his driver over the left shoulder, 
his favourite red jacket open (whereas he generally had 
it buttoned), the deep dimple of intense humour in his 
chin. Tom is holding his putter, the leather in the 
right hand, the whipping in the left, as a standing protest 
against the modern use of the cleek in putting. Dunn, 
in his checked suit, is addressing himself to his ball, as 
if about to take one of his unrivalled swipes, with his 
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hands in the model position, though his legs are just 
too straight to be natural. Park is quietly standing 
behind with his driver in his right hand, the tip of 
the handle on the ground and the head on his right 
arm, in a meditative attitude, as if calculating the 
possibilities of the match. Da’ has his peculiar smile 
on his face, his mouth being well drawn up to the 
left side, as if he were certain of the issue. Bob’s features 
are fixed ‘in gloomy sternness, his right thumb carefully 
pushed down to the bottom of his right vest pocket—a 
statue of determination. Jamie’s features are particularly 
contemplative ; he is carrying for a foreigner, yet he is an 
ardent admirer, and the conflict is evident between patriot- 
ism and real worth. The Rook stands leaning on the 
cleek, the iron of which he holds in his right hand. All are 
shaven except the whiskers, a pretty large stock encircles 
each neck, and all are fixed upon a mighty struggle. We 
cannot help admiring the few clubs which the caddies are 
carrying, compared with the weight under which many 
now groan. Eight, eight, seven, and eight seem to be the 
respective numbers. 

Allan stands in front, facile princeps of golfers. Never 
was he beaten. He came of a golfing race, his grandfather 
and father being ball-makers and golfers. He played with 
toy clubs when a child, and when a youth he rushed out 
while the dewwas on the grass on the undisturbed links and 
practised with his coat off, not unlike the modernenthusiasts 
Professor Tait and Colonel Ogilvy. No one who ever saw 
the champion can ever forget him. Frank and open to all, 
yet firm in his judgment, he was as polite as a Brummel 
and as politic as a Metternich. Small of stature, thick-set, 
short-necked, he stored a tremendous amount of energy 
and pluck ; but the humour never ceased to play round his 
happy features. His style was invariably elegant and fault 
less. He was exceptionally temperate ; though kindly, he 
was firm. Pawky was he, yet he lacked the diplomacy of 
his father. Of old Davie it was written, after his death : 

‘Sound be his slumbers ! yet, if he should wake 
cana et 


In worlds where golf is played, himself he ’d shake 
OTi nere Pou l piaye i, OM il be GA SUAKC, 


And look about, and tell each young beginner, 


** Ill gie half-ane—nae mair, as I’m a sinner.” ’ 


But Allan’s game was pure, unadulterated science. He could 
not hold the candle to Dunn at driving, but his quarter- 
strokes were deadly, and his putting was perfect. Let 
him come within the reach of Sir David Baird, or the 
Doctor, or the Thraw-cruck (favourite clubs), to say 
nothing of the Frying-pan (iron) or cleek, and he had it 
all his own way ; he could p/ay with the ball. In 1843 
he showed his superiority over Dunn in the greatest test 
match on record—a match of twenty rounds—when he 
beat his Musselburgh opponent by two rounds to one. 
His name will never be forgotten; and many are still 
living who heard, or heard about, old Sutherland’s most 
pathetic remark, when the bells were tolling as the cham- 
pion’s remains were being taken to their last resting- 
place :—‘ They may toll the bells and shut up their shops 
in St. Andrews, for their greatest is gone.’ 

Of the four players in the photograph, Tom was then 
the weakest. His style had never the sweet ease of 
Allan’s ; but he had the good sense to look up to Allan 
as his superior, and play into the champion’s hands. Now 
this is one of the secrets of successful foursome play. For 
the common good one must give in and be directed. The 
writer well remembers the particular tact which Major 
(now Colonel) Boothby exhibited in thus yielding for the 
time being. We played many matches with uniform suc- 
cess against Clark and Innes, Clark and Stewart, and other 
couples ; but that was the secret of our success. I may 
also mention, in passing, that in a big foursome it is a mis- 


take, at St. Andrews, to make the secondary player (even 
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when he allows this) play off at the first hole; calculate 
the number of likely quarter-strokes (the most deadly part of 
the game), and you will find that more come to the weapon 
of the player who strikes off at the first hole. We also 
acted upon that, which was a long-calculated scheme of 
the Major’s. From the recent article in these columns, 
Tom’s character and work are familiar to our readers. I 
endorse most of what was written ; and repetition here 
would be out of place. The veteran still gives evidence 
of his first-class, world-known play, as well as of his life- 
time’s weakness (confoundedly true of the writer also) for 
missing short putts. Allan and Tom were the strongest 
pair that ever played over any green. Once they were 
tried in true style. The brothers Dunn, in 1849, challenged 
them in a match of £400 over the links of Musselburgh, 
St. Andrews, and North Berwick. 


Dinnies won at a canter, but on their home-green Allan 


On the first green the 


and Tom retrieved their loss. On the neutral (test) green 
the Dinnies were four holes ahead and eight to play. But 
the innate strength of character, marvellous training, and 
pure skill of the St. Andrews men came to their rescue 
just when wanted. By a game of unequalled brillianey 
they won the first and the second, halved the third, won 
the fourth, halved the fifth, and won the sixth, making 
them all even and two to play. These two also fell to 
Allan and Tom, and they won the match. This was the 
most magnificent and extraordinary run of brilliant play 
ever known in the annals of the game. Ina second test, 
during the same year, the two beat the Dinnies at St. 
Andrews, holing the round in 88, a marvellous foursome 
score in those days. 

Of the brilliancy of Willie Dunn’s style no language 
can give any adequate description. He stood more straight 
up than Tom (with his half hunker) or even Allan (with 
his long flat clubs). His driving was simply unrivalled, 
without any forcedness to detract from its sweetness. 
Tennant of the Glen so admired Dunn’s style that he was 
determined to get his flat clubs (long for his short stature) 
made more upright. Old MacEwan looked at the little 
man and the long club, and told him that this was im- 
possible. ‘What?’ asked Tennant; ‘can’t I have my 
clubs altered and made more upright like Dunn’s?’ ‘It 
wud be oncommonly oonconvenient,’ answered the pawky 
‘Why?’ ‘ Because, if ye played wi’ them 
mair upright, withoot cuttin’ the handles, ye wu'd need to 
play aye on a stool.’ 


club-maker. 


He had in him the 
innate power of being the finest and most powerful of all 
players. But he was more of the ‘ potato-soup’ style of 
feeder, whereas Tom was more of the ‘ ham-and-egg’ 


Of Park we have already written. 


type. His weakness was never in style, in pluck, nor; in 
golfing resources as to all the niceties—for in all these he 
was perfect—but in pure physical shortcoming at the 
crucial point in a great match. Had this match come off 
of which we have an indication in our photograph, I have 
no doubt—patriot though I am—that Dunn and Park 
would not have been beaten, as were the two Dunns. As 
far as I can ascertain, they never played on a side ; but I 
am confident that in their day they would have faced the 
world if they had managed to agree upon the directorship 
of the game. Of these eight players and caddies the 
golfing-‘ world’s victor’s victor’ has bunkered four: Tom, 
Park, Da’, and Bob alone remain. J. G. McPuerson. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
IX.—THE MILL QUEAN. 
~ HAVE already said that the younger generation of 
Ilkastone went much from home to earn a livelihood 


and to seek fortune. While, however, the young men 
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went to foreign lands as soldiers and sailors, the young 
women seldom went further than the next parish. A few— 
a very few—went out as domestic servants ; the greater 
number went to the mills which had sprung up far and 
near: there was not a household but contributed one or 
two daughters to the service of steam ; for the mills paid 
higher wages than the mistress, and did not demand the 
surrender of all the hours which God Almighty gives to 
woman. Most of the mill-lasses lodged at home, paying 
a quota of their earnings to their parents for bed and 
board, the remainder being expended in florid apparel and 
‘sweeties.’ The older folk did not like the mills: fre- 
quent contact with men and plenty of pocket-money 
gave freedom and independence to the manners of the 
lasses. Kirsty Kyle frequently expressed herself as con- 
vinced of the unbridled wickedness of ‘ mill-queans’ 
as was the prophet of that of the daughters of Israel : 
they wore immodest hoops (it was the day of crino- 
line), and the neck of their gowns somewhat low, with 
a little tartan shawl laid lightly about their shoulders, 
while they oiled their hair, and pierced their ears with gay 
gold rings. ‘The hure o’ Babylon that sitteth upon the 
seven hills’ was frequently in Kirsty’s mouth when she 
spoke of the mill-quean. This opinion and comparison 
were volubly resented by the lasses, who were in virtuous 
disposition and conduct very much like other working 
girls, and who were supremely jealous of their reputation. 

The boldest and most freely canvassed were, without 
Ba bie 


was a little red-headed spit-fire, with all the generous in- 


doubt, the Lumsden lasses, Barbara and Grace. 


stincts of the Lumsden nature, with its proneness to err 
wildly and to repent madly. Grace was in complete con- 
trast to her. So far as boyish recollection is to be trusted, 
she was one of the most beautiful girls I have ever seen. 
She was tall and dark, with rounded figure and face and 
an abundance of black wavy hair. She was even-tempered, 
and had such a grace of manner and gait, and so calm a 
self-possession, as were unequalled in hard, dour I[lka- 
stone. When first I learned my Latin rudiments, 
and had to construe ‘Jila incedit regina, I construed 
with my mind’s eye on Grace; when first I read my 
Burns, I knew his ‘ Highland Mary’ by my Grace Lums- 
den. The other mill-lasses were jealous of her good looks, 
and of the number and quality of her wooers, and they 
were pitiless in their suspicions of her as only women can 
be towards one of their own sex. The male creature who 
was most suspected of being Grace’s favoured lover was a 
son of the owner of the mill at which she worked. He 
was a handsome young fellow, with the education and 
manners of a gentleman. 

¥] remember walking home from Inverdoon in the 
summer-time in the company of Lang Geordie, when the 
mill was ‘skalin’’ at six o'clock. The noisy stream of 
lasses and lads poured out at the great gates and divided, 
one half setting Inverdoon-wards, the other Ilkastone- 
The lasses, with the white fluff of flax resting 
lightly on their oiled hair, wore their little shawls very 
loosely, and affected a fashion of bare arms to above the 
elbow, one arm being crossed in front. They spread all 


wards. 


over the way, in twos and threes, sometimes in the com- 
pany of a lad. As Geordie and I came up to the gates 
there came out the young master of the mill, and but a 
step or two behind him Grace Lumsden. The long, swift 
stride of the young man soon carried him out of hearing, 
and then the companions of Grace began to bait her. 

‘He’s a bonny lad,’ said one. 

‘Ou, dinna ye think o’ him, Jean,’ said another ; ‘he’s 
ta’en his wale already. Wha ?—Ou, dinna ye ken ? What 
but the bonniest quean i’ the mill—at ony rate she thinks 
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‘ Ye needna blush, Grace, my lass,’ said a third ; ‘ a’ body 
kens 0 't.’ 

‘See, he’s gi’en her that ring, said the second (upon 
which Grace hid her white, shapely hand beneath her 
shawl). 

‘He’s a bonny lad,’ repeated the first, ‘I wis’ I was 
you.’ 

* Will he mak’ a leddy o’ her?’ asked another. 

‘Na; catch him,’ said the second, ‘ juist a licht-a-love.’ 

Upon that the tears started to Grace’s eyes. 

‘Ou, she’s greetin’! . . Ah, ha, my lass, ye may 
hain yer e’en-watter ; ye may need it yet in earnest.’ 

Then out spake Lang Geordie, walking in among them : 
‘For shame, dawties !’ 

‘ Weel, Geordie,’ said the lasses in cheerful greeting. 

‘ Dinna misca’ the lassie that gate,’ said he, ‘an’ gar her 
greet.’ 

‘We're daein’ her nae hairm, Geordie, said they. ‘It 
daes her gude and keeps her pride doon.’ 

But Grace was not the reckless victim her companions 
thought her. I think she had so much sense and caution 
that it was not to be wondered at the rest of her family 
had so little. Neighbours and companions kept waiting 
and gaping for Grace’s love passage with her young master 
to round itself off with the usual dénoziment, but they 
waited in vain. She and he were frequently discovered 
linked lover-like in quiet ways by this gossip and that, 
but nothing came of it—whether it was that he was shy 
or that she was cold. I chanced, however, on one 
occasion to overhear some words between them — 
words which only ripened to their full significance as 
I grew older. I admired the young man at a dis- 
tance : he was the sole representative about Ilka- 
stone of what we loosely call a gentleman. I admired and 
sought to imitate with the small means at my disposal. 
His walk especially interested me. He put his foot firmly 
to the ground, toe first, rising lightly off his heel at every 
step. That seemed to me the ideal of a gentlemanly 
mode of progression, and I imitated it assiduously when 
no one was by. I have heard since that such a gait 
denotes a sanguine temper doomed to meet with dis- 
appointments ; and from the little 1 knew of the young 
man I am inclined to think it does. On the occasion | 
speak of I had walked a considerable way at some distance 
behind him, not thinking of following him, but engrossed 
with my imitation, when at a certain point he leaped over 
a wall and was gone. _ I could not follow him; I had had 
no object in my walk but imitation, and I sat down 
vacantly at the dyke-side, watched a ‘school’ of crows 
flying home high overhead, and listened to the bugling of 
a blackbird in a thicket. Presently 1 became aware of 
voices beyond the wall. I soon recognised them as those 
of Grace and her lover. He seemed to have been urging 
her to run away with him. 

‘I canna, I maunna, I daurna, George!’ said she. ‘I 
eu’d nivver haud up my heid again amang my fowk, hoo- 
ivver gran’ I was buskit up. 
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I'd like fine to gang wi’ ye, 
George ; but I’d think lang for the auld days, George— 
I’m sure I’d think lang. An’ ye’d be terrible sorry aifter 
a whiley, an’ sae wad | ; we’d baith repent, an’ I see ower 
muckle at hame, George, o’ repentin’ whan it’s ower late, 
to lat ye dae’t. If ye canna tak’ me wi’ ye afore my fowk 
an’ your ain fowk, we’d better lat be an’ say nae mair. 
I’m nae blamin’ ye, George—nae a bit; but I canna 
dae ‘t.’ 

Then they seemed to return on their track ; I ceased to 
hear their voices, and wandered home vainly pondering 


what I had heard. 


Grace’s sense and shrewdness were further illustrated in 
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an incident known to all Ilkastone. There came along 
one day a skipper-man, known to her sailor brother; he 
plumped straightway in love with Grace, and showed 
plainly where he was in his open sailor fashion. Grace 
had made a pet of one of her brother's pigeons, and she 
tantalised the elderly skipper by making the ‘doo’ kiss 
her, or appear to. 

‘Here, said the enamoured skipper ; ‘I want to speak 
till ye. Pit doon that fule o’ a beast.’ 

‘The doo,’ said Grace, ‘is a fule; but he’s auld, ye 
ken: I maun excuse him ; for they say “ there’s nae fule 
like an auld fule.”’’ 

‘Ay, said the skipper; ‘but ye’re a gleg lass. Hoo 
auld wad ye think me ?’ 

‘Eh, I couldna guess,’ said Grace ; ‘nae doot ye’re auld 
eneuch.’ 

‘What wad ye say to fifty-twa?’ asked the skipper, 
clearly expecting to be told he looked thirty or forty. 

‘Fifty-twa!’ exclaimed Grace. ‘Eh, me! I thocht 
ye’d be aulder nor that !’ 

After which the elderly skipper-man went his way, and 
saw her no more. But he was succeeded by others, whom 
in like manner she consistently kept at a distance. 

Grace Lumsden had the fortune which so excellent, so 
sweetly reasonable, a maiden deserved—the fortune which 

tichardson confers upon his Pamela: she was finally mar- 
ried to her young master, and bore him sons and daughters. 


J. MacLaren Cospan. 


LOVE-SONG. 
| From THE SPANISH. 


se IVED, the world is ours to-night ! 
Your fairness crowns you queen ; 
Whilst I am rich in such delight 
As kings have seldom seen : 


And all I ask is utterance meet 
An after age to tell, 
How life to one man once was sweet— 


How one heart once loved well ! 


GeorGe DouGtas. 


EN PASSANT. 


TEXHE child’s hand in the hand of eld, 
The crowing babe, the crooning nurse, 
Small hand, by tender grandsire held, 
Fit subject for a rambling verse ! 
Old memories from my heartsprings welled, 
Too faint for language to rehearse, 
One Sabbath morn, when I beheld 
The child’s hand in the hand of eld. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


Gillhead, Windermere, June 3» 1889. 
SirR,—This Mr. R. T. H. Bruce, who charges Mr. Ruskin 
with dishonesty in republishing his early work, appears as the 


champion, or the tool, of certain ‘dogs in the manger, who 
have been hoping to prevent all and sundry from perusal and 
possession of Mr. Ruskin’s books, in order that their own old 
copies may bring them exorbitant prices. The mere apprehen- 
sion of an infringement of their monopoly has so upset their 
understanding, that they are apparently unable to take an un- 
prejudiced view of the situation. 
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Mr. Ruskin’s promise has been kept to the letter. Many 
of the most important original plates are represented in this 
edition by copies which, as any one will see who takes the 
trouble to compare them, are only ‘as moonlight unto sun- 
light’; and though the printing of the old plates has been 
most carefully done, every bookseller and print-collector knows 
that the last states of a plate are worse than the first—at any 
rate, do not fetch the same price; and the early editions re- 
main unapproached. 

What is more, the ten guinea 1889 edition is already sold 
out, and fetching seventeen guineas ; which means that the 
new copies are being so rapidly absorbed that early impressions 
will retain, or very soon regain, their premium. 

So that not only has Mr. Ruskin kept his promise, but the 
book-speculators will probably be able to keep their profits.—I 
am, etc., W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


[ Note.—Mr. Collingwood’s description of our correspondent, 
of whose position he appears to be profoundly ignorant, is so 
gross a breach of good manners that we do not feel justified in 
publishing his letter without calling attention to it. His offence 
is all the more singular and exorbitant as the subject of polite- 
ness is one that Mr. Collingwood’s employer has treated often 
and at considerable length. | 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer. | 


32 George Square, Edinburgh, Fune 6, 1889. 

Sir, —I have read Mr. Collingwood’s letter as to the late 
re-issue of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 1 can only repeat 
that, so far as I can judge the meaning of ‘anguage, the pro. 
duction of that edition is a dishonest breach of faith with the 
buyers of that of 1873. 

Whether I am a speculator or not, with the other ‘arguments’ 
advanced by Mr. Collingwood, is beside the question. The 
facts remain that Mr. Ruskin in 1873 signed a preface to say 
that this was the final edition of Modern Painters in its com- 
plete form, and that in 1889 Mr. Ruskin produces a new 
edition which is also described as ‘complete,’ and as con- 
taining all the illustrations of the 1873 edition and some new 
ones. 

I merely ask the question, Is this conduct honest ?—I am, 
etc., R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 


A PROTEST. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Odserver.| 


SIR,—I am pained to see that my unhappy neologisms have 
so agitated the author of your recent article on ‘ Modern Jargon’ 
as to make him let fall one critical allusion to the subject- 
matter, as distinguished from the manner, of my book. This 
departure from use and wont, on his part, has naturally had 
bad results. He informs his readers that ‘Mr. Robertson 
classes Lord Tennyson with “ prophets and Christian warriors 
and other self-esteeming persons.”’ This is piquant, but sub- 
stantially untrue ; and as it is the only sort of clue given in the 
article to my opinions, I am fain to ask for its withdrawal, if it 
were only for the sake of the unity of your contributor’s criti- 
cism. What I said (parenthetically) was that the notion that 
he ‘sings because he must’ was ‘a professional affectation’ 
which the poet cherished ‘in common with prophets,’ etc., etc., 
and which we must be content to forgive him. Your critic 
will doubtless pardon my suggestion that the bearing of false 
witness (an old English phrase) against the ‘ uninviting ama- 
teur’ (.S. O.) is no necessary part of his denunciation. As your 
contributor winningly observes, a difference of ideas is ‘ neither 
here nor there’ in matters of criticism. I presume I need 
not remark on the statement that the aim of my book was to 
‘teach other people to write.’ I do not suppose that here your 
contributor even fancied he was accurate. Similarly sportive, 
doubtless, is the pretence that what I objected to in Longinus, 
Lord Tennyson, and Mr. Howells was their style. 

Only once did I feel that your critic’s brilliant onslaught on 
my style did me an injustice. That closing sentence, by way 
of parody, about men who ‘instruct their grandmothers in an 
elementary process of nutritial activity’ is really too a friort. 
I actually did paraphrase the maxim once, in a newspaper para- 
graph ; and what I said was that somebody would in some case 
be ‘invited to teach an aged relative an art held in light esteem.’ 
Hardly an odd word in the lot ! 
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Apropos of literary grandmothers, by the way, might not one 
ui them be expected to know that ‘ eventuate’ was an established 
English word a hundred years ago; that ‘projector’ is a still 
older word for one who plans ; and that ‘factual’ has been 
used by half-a-dozen writers? I dare not retort your contribu- 
tor’s reproach of my dour reading. But another time I will 
consider him. If I ever get out another book, I shall get one of 
the other grandmothers to make a list of all the words she sup- 
poses to be new, and this list I will enclose, Sir, to you. Your 
critic will then be able to review the book without even using 
his paper-xnife. But I notice that he regards me as having 
already ‘ perished’ under that weapon—a pleasing parody of the 
heroic past.—I am, etc., JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


[ Mote.—(1) Mr. Robertson accuses us of ‘bearing false wit- 
ness,’ or, if he does not so accuse us, we are’misrepresenting him 
unintentionally. We remarked that Mr. Robertson ‘classes Lord 
Tennyson with prophets, Christian warriors, and other self- 
esteeming persons.’ This, it appears, was a falsehood of ours. 
Mr. Robertson merely said that Lord Tennyson ‘cherished a 
professional affectation in common with prophets, Christian 
warriors, and other self-esteeming persons’—who foster the 
professional affectations from which critics are notoriously free. 
Let it be plainly understood, then, that we withdraw the charge 
of having classed Lord Tennyson with prophets and Christian 
warriors. Mr. Robertson did nothing of the kind. He only 
accused Lord Tennyson (parenthetically) of having a pro- 
fessional affectation in common with Christian warriors and 
prophets : with Isaiah, let us say, and Francis Drake, with 
Ezekiel and Coligny. 

(2) We say (according to Mr. Robertson) that ‘the aim of Mr. 
Robertson’s book was to teach other people how to write.’ We 
did say that he ‘set forth to’ do so. Our own aim, in criticising 
Mr. Robertson, was to teach Azm and other people how to 
write ; and we seriously suppose that this is always one of the 
aims of literary criticism. For example, when Mr. Robertson 
charges Lord Tennyson with using the weapons of ‘ newspaper 
fustian,’ he does not, perhaps, actually expect the Laureate to 
benefit by the remark. It is too late. But does he not 
hope to check younger. poets in the use of newspaper 
fustian? If not, if Mr. Robertson’s aim, in his remarks 
on the style of men, is wzof to teach a better style, we 
have misunderstood him, but certainly we have not intended 
to misrepresent him. Mr. Robertson presumes we are * spor- 
tive’ in the pretence that it is the s¢ty/e of Lord Tennyson, 
of Mr. Howells, and of Longinus that he objects to. Well, 
of course he objects to many of Lord, Tennyson’s ideas. But 
does he wot object to his ‘newspaper fustian’? Is fustian 
not bad style? Is ‘rococo plastique’ not bad style? Mr. 
Robertson objects to Longinus’s ‘ rococo plastique.’ As to Mr. 
Howells, we quoted Mr. Robertson’s remark that he is ‘ more 
nearly a faultless stylist’ than George Eliot. But when Mr. 
Robertson criticises Mr. Howells for ‘ being apt to presume on 
a new collocation of terms,’ is he not objecting, and quite justly, 
to a point in Mr. Howells’s style? Whether Mr. Robertson’s 
own style is all that a censor’s ought to be,—that is the question 
which we raised. It is a free country. Any one may condemn 
the fustian of the Laureate, the rococo plastique of Longinus, 
and Mr. Howells’s too ardent love of terms in new collocations. 
But the critic who does all this may also be criticised himself,— 
in matters of style. 

Mr. Robertson cites a phrase of his own ‘ with hardly an odd 
word in the lot.’ Well done! Let Mr. Robertson always write 
with hardly an odd word : he knows what Aulus Gellius reports 
about Czesar’s opinion. We never said that ‘projector’ was 
not ‘a still older word for one who plans,’ nor denied that half- 
a-dozen authors may have used the term ‘factual.’ A word 
may be bad without being new. Mr. Robertson has not perished 
under our paper-knife : it is in writing about a ‘ dé¢e noir’ that 
men perish. But the compositor may be the sinner here, and 
Mr. Robertson only the sufferer. Indeed, the French words in 
English writing and the English words in French are hardly 
to be attributed as crimes to the writers, and here, perhaps, we 
have really done Mr. Robertson injustice. By the way, we 
did not review his book. That may be done or left alone. We 
did find fault with many of his phrases, and we are not better 
pleased with them now. ] 
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Les Contemporains. Etudes et Portraits Littéraires. Qua- 
triéme Série. Par JULES LEMAITRE. Paris: Oudin. 

M. Jules Lemaitre is, perhaps, the best critic, the wittiest, 
the deftest, the most entertaining at once and the most incisive, 
of whom France can boast in these days. M. Emile de Mon- 
tégut has certainly written one or two essays which no living 
Frenchman has equalled for combined beauty of diction 
and subtlety of insight. M. Lemaitre has done nothing so 
good as M. de Montégut’s essay on Boccaccio—the most 
convincing, brilliant, and pregnant estimate ever formed 
of the great Florentine—or as the same writer's essay on 
Tasso, wherein a marvellous faculty of divination is revealed 
in language exquisitely shaded and modulated into harmony 
with the sweet and graceful stanzas, the delicately coloured 
visions of the Ferusalem Delivered. But M. de Montégut has 
produced very little work of this kind ; whereas M. Lemaitre 
is as fluent and copious as he is delightful. He is infinitely 
amusing, but there is always substance in his raillery. He 
never drops into mere persiflage. He writes French as it is 
too seldom written now-a-days. He avoids all that is gaudy, 
or precious, or super-expressive ; his style is simple and pointed, 
and sparkling with epigram ; his lightness of touch, his charm- 
ing maliciousness and easy severity, his mockery, his humorous 
assumptions of humility, make his book one which it would be 
well for all who have set up in the trade of critic to study. We 
have most of us a great deal to learn from M. Lemaitre. 

Several of the subjects discussed in this series of essays have 
been treated in a book on which M. Lemaitre here passes judg- 
ment—namely, the Etudes et Portraits of M. Paul Bourget. 
The articles are in each case of about the same length, and it 
is interesting to compare the different manners of the two 
accomplished writers, and their respective conclusions as to 
Hugo and Lamartine and George Sand and others of the im- 
mortals. M. Bourget is serious and direct, while M. Lemaitre 
is airily ironical : he is nothing if not appreciative, eager to soar 
into panegyric, while of M. Lemaitre it may safely be said 
that, if he does not deliberately seek to belittle the writers 
over whom his wit flickers, he nevertheless relishes the expo- 
sure of their defects with quite as keen a gusto as he does the 
demonstration of their merits. The difference in the style 
and temperament of the two critics is very forcibly brought 
out in their respective essays on Victor Hugo. Lemaitre’s 
essay on Hugo is one of the raciest in the book. With 
all his piquancy and irony, and flashing, frolic wit, the 
writer, you can see (if you lie not bound in the bonds of 
Hugolatry), has striven to be scrupulously fair ; and his judg- 
ment, one cannot help thinking, is not likely to differ very far 
from the final estimate which will be formed of Hugo’s work. 
He stands midway between such devotees as Swinburne and 
Banville and such malignant detractors as Gustave Planche 
or such prosaic cavillers as the late M. Caro. He considers Hugo 
an unsurpassable master of language, whose shining, resound- 
ing verse acts on him like an enchantment; but when he 
recovers from the dazzling, magical play of words he finds him- 
self, he declares, unenriched by a single idea. He refuses, 
therefore, to regard Hugo as athinker. The poet seems to him 
merely a resonant bell to which ‘the great ideas of the first 
half of the century came in turn to pull the rope.’ M. Bourget, 
on the other hand, describes Hugo as the speaking-trumpet of 
his generation, and belauds him for having interpreted the 
secret thoughts of millions, for having effaced his individuality 
and risen to epic grandeur in making his verse the mouth- 
piece of the sufferings of whole classes. However that may be, 
M. Lemaitre is undoubtedly right in denying the claim to rank 
as an original thinker to a poet who has very accurately described 
himself as : 

‘ Mise au centre de tout comme un écho sonore.’ 

M. Lemaitre knows nothing more amusing than Hugo's 
meditations on death and exquisite lists of tyrants ; while the 
poet’s experiments in prophecy (‘as if he had lived in the 
desert and eaten locusts’) give the critic the impression of a 
bourgeois of the seventeenth century emulating the fine frenzy 
of Pindar. M. Lemaitre’s observations on Hugo’s use and 
abuse of antithesis, alike in forging phrases and in constructing 
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characters, are unquestionably just. They coincide somewhat 
closely, however, with a passage in M. Bourget’s essay, and in 
this instance the grave critic has the advantage of his bright- 
witted compeer—his exposition is at once more thorough and 
more brilliant. M. Lemaitre does not fail to strengthen his 
case by referring to such felicities as the poet’s descriptions of 
Mérimée as an ‘imbecile’—-(Mérimée, the critic might have 
added, is politely referred to as a ‘horrible dwarf’ in the 
Quatre Vents de 2 Esprit)—of Marat as a giant, and of Bossuet 
as an odious monster. Nevertheless, the article closes with a 
tribute of fervid praise to the great romanticist who ‘ renewed 
a language and revived the imagination of his age.’ 

M. Lemaitre gives a singularly acute analysis of the literary 
fungus known as Baudelairisme, though the thing existed before 
the writer whose name it bears endeavoured to shock the world 
by combining frigid sensuality with sham Catholic mysticism 
and finicking estheticism with a sham predilection for the 
loathsome. The criticism is equally just and trenchant as 
regards Baudelaire’s verses and his cult of the disgusting. But 
of Baudelaire’s Petits Poémes en Prose, or of his criticisms, 
M. Lemaitre has not a word to say. Now, setting aside a few 
pieces (the so-called hymn, 4 da ¢res-chére, a la tres-belle, is 
perhaps the best of them), Baudelaire’s prose is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the recondite nastiness and preposterous affectations 
of the Fleurs du Mal. Many of the Petits Poémes are exqui- 
site, and there are pages in /’Art romantique (witness the 
remarks on Balzac, on Flaubert, and on the Pagan School) in 
which the piercing subtlety of the thought is no less remarkable 
than the felicity of the sifted epithets and pondered cadences. 
If he hardly does justice to Baudelaire, however, M. Lemaitre 
warms into eloquence in praise of George Sand. He extols 
her ‘bonté’ and her ‘fécondité’; he believes that, along with 
Lamartine and Michelet, it is she who has given fullest expres- 
sion to the thoughts, hopes, and loves of the first half of the 
century. No doubt she was a dreamer (and, being a woman, 
she added to her dream the dreams of her lovers); but if we 
dislike her optimistic visions it is merely (says M. Lemaitre) 
through our perverted pride: we prefer that the world should 
be reckoned sordid and gloomy, that we may have the satisfac- 
tion of seeming strong in bearing up against our miseries. 

The pages in which M. Lemaitre deals with Daudet and 
Zola are perhaps the very cleverest in this wonderfully clever 
book. 
than the contrast which he draws between the two novelists. 
Daudet, not Zola, he points out, is the true realist. Zola, 
living the life of a recluse, has fallen out of touch with his time : 
he ‘invents terribly’; his artists, for example, are the artists of 
long ago ; he weaves historical romances like Sir Walter Scott, 
for everything moves so fast in these days, and naturalism is 
now nearly as old as romanticism. 


Nothing could be sounder and more happily expressed 


Zola’s novels are con- 
structed in accordance with @ friort convictions. They are 
studiously planned and moulded, and from their artistic unity 
may claim, despite the abominations they encase, an affinity 
with the classic masterpieces. Daudet, on the other hand, 
neither premeditates the structure of his stories nor works out 
his characters consistently. He links together a series of 
glowing, scintillating pictures taken sur /e vif; his men and 
women appear erratically and momentarily; he is an artist 
dead to the past, Aypnotisé par le présent, but in the power of 
rendering material things, in the relief, the colour, the ‘ vibra- 
tion’ of his style, he is a writer who has never been equalled. 
For ‘ equalled’ read ‘ excelled,’ and the criticism can hardly be 
impugned. 

In his essay on Paul Bourget, M. Lemaitre reproaches that 
writer with his love of England, a country for which M. 
Lemaitre candidly avows his dislike. True, he has never 
visited England, and knows nothing of the English language. 
But he knows we are the most rapacious, egotistic, and hypo- 
critical of peoples, for has he not studied our depravity as it is 
revealed in the works of M. Taine and M. Philippe Daryl? 
After which bitter words it is some consolation to find M. 
Lemaitre protesting, like a sensible man and good citizen, 
against the outrageous follies of ‘cosmopolitanism.’ Let us, 
he says, at least set aside that vain dream: ‘We shall love 
all the nations in a better world,’ 

Curiously enough, the heaviest defect in the work of this 
scoffing humourist, this master of the gibe, is the over-leniency 
of certain of his judgments ; as when he speaks of the sombre 
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poetry of Zola, or pours forth unmixed eulogy on Renan. It 
is strange that such a keen-eyed censor should have failed 
to detect the vein of prurience, of cloistral sensuality, which, 
for English readers at least, dispels the literary charm of much 
of Renan’s work. M. Lemaitre knows and appreciates his 
Mérimée. It is somewhat remarkable that Mérimée’s recur- 
rent sneers at Renan (the author whom of all others he held in 
deepest aversion) should not have awakened M. Lemaitre to 
the unctuousness, the treacly sentimentality, which have gone 
far to nullify the talents of one of the greatest masters of prose 
that ever lived. 

To conclude, it is earnestly to be wished that books such as 
this of M. Lemaitre should be far more widely read in England. 
The volume is packed with solid information in regard to 
French letters. But its main value for us lies in the charm and 
facile poignancy of its style. From M. Lemaitre we might 
learn to appreciate the power that lies in innuendo, the virtue of 
saying less than you mean; we might even, perhaps, acquire 
something of his inimitable faculty of saying the most severe 
things with the most perfect good temper and the most perfect 
good taste. 


GALILEO AND HIS JUDGES. 


Galileo and his Fudges. By F. R. WEGG-PROSSER. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


This book gives a short, clear, and remarkably unbiassed 
account of the great crises of Galileo’s life. It is written 
from the standpoint of a ‘lay theologian’ who is a firm 
adherent of the (Roman) Catholic Church, ‘ but without enter- 
ing minutely into those subtle questions which are the province 
of the trained theologian.’ The chief facts of the narrative are 
avowedly drawn from the earlier work of H. de L’Epinois—by 
which is probably meant that writer’s Gadilée, son proces, sa 
condamnation, d’aprés les documents inédits (Paris, 1867), a 
work well known to be trustworthy in all matters of downright 
fact, in spite of a decided Romish tendency. A wider reference 
to other authorities would probably have prevented the writer 
from falling into some of the few mistakes he makes. 

The essay begins with a lucid statement of the extent of 
astronomical knowledge at the time when Galileo’s discoveries 
first began to attract attention. The schools were guided 
chiefly by the ideas of two great authorities, Aristotle and 
Ptolemy. The system of the world universally adopted was 
that of the latter, with the Earth immovably fixed in the centre 
and the other bodies of the solar system revolving round in 
circles modified by epicycles. Copernicus’s immortal work, 
although printed sixty years before, had been little read and 
less understood, nor had its teaching been adopted by the great 
Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe. Indeed, although Tycho 
had succeeded in raising observational astronomy to a pitch of 
refinement far beyond anything that had theretofore been 
attained, he had so completely failed in detecting those annual 
perspective displacements of the fixed stars which the Coper- 
nican system imperatively demands that he had invented yet 
another (false) system to get over the difficulty. It seemed too 
wild a flight of fancy to assume the stars to be at an infinite 
distance, as we practically do at the present time. The simple 
theories of Copernicus, too, still awaited the law-seeking genius 
of Kepler working with Tycho’s vast stores of observations to 
turn them into a true scheme of the solar system. Such was 
the state of astronomical theory when Galileo first directed to 
the heavens the telescope he had constructed on the mere hint 
that such an instrument had been invented in Holland. 

A few biographical notes carry us from 1564, the date of 
Galileo's birth, to 1589, when he was called to the chair of 
mathematics at Pisa by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. ‘ Here 
it was that he first excited hostility byjattacking the theories of 
Aristotle on physical science, a thing not to be done with im- 
punity in that age.’ £m passant, it may be observed that this 
happened on the occasion of the appearance of the New Star of 
1604 which led Galileo to publicly attack the doctrine of the 
Invariability of the Heavens. The hostility thus aroused proved 
fully as relentless as any that was evoked on purely theological 
grounds. But it was not long before an altogether theological 
turn was given to the whole discussion. For, ‘ unable to 
grapple with the question in its purely scientific aspect, 
some zealous anti-Copernicans turned to Holy Scripture for 
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support—Scripture in its most rigid and literal interpreta- 
tion. To such extremes was this style of interpretation 
pushed, ‘that a monk named Sizi [Sitius] went so far as 
to maintain that the Bible contradicted the existence of the 
satellites of Jupiter. If this be true (which one cannot help 
doubting), we may well say that amongst all the perversions of 
Scripture in which human fancy has indulged, there is scarcely 
any more monstrous ; and we must not imagine that all! the 
Biblical arguments used against Galileo and Copernicus were so 
unreasonable and exaggerated.’ In spite of the doubt here ex- 
pressed, such a book was actually printed in 1611, and Galileo’s 
own copy is still extant. The publication of the work on the 
Solar Spots in 1613 brought further opposition of a scarcely 
more enlightened kind. Galileo was particularly annoyed by 
the sermon of the Dominican F. Cassini [Caccini], which, 
as Von Gebler tells us, began with the text from Acts i. 11, 
Virt Galilei quid statis aspicientes in celum, and ends with 
a denunciation of mathematics as an invention of the devil. 
We can now afford to laugh at such a sermon, and perhaps 
Galileo would have done well to laugh at it too. His wrath 
was aroused, however, and he protested roundly against such 
interpretations of Scripture in a letter which was eventually 
denounced to the Congregation of the Index. This was the 
beginning of his serious troubles. To defend himself he 
went to Rome; or, as the author puts it, ‘thrust his head into 
the lion’s mouth.’ The Qualifiers of the Inquisition censured 
as heretical the proposition ‘that the Sun was the centre of the 
world, and consequently immovably locally,’ and condemned as 
‘erroneous in point of faith’ the other proposition ‘that the 
Earth was not the centre of the world, nor immovable, but 
moved round itself by a diurnal rotation.’ This censure was 
pronounced on the 24th of February 1616. ‘The next day... 
the Pope desired Cardinal Bellarmino to send for Galileo, and 
admonish him to abandon the opinion in question ; if he re- 
fused to obey, the Father Commissary, in presence of a notary 
and witnesses, was to enjoin upon him a command to abstain 
wholly from teaching such doctrine and opinion, frem defend- 
ing it, or treating of it; if, however, he would not acquiesce, 
that he should then be imprisoned. On the following day, 26th 
February, this was accordingly done ; and Galileo was warned 
“ut supra dictam opinionem ... omnino relinquat, nec eam de 
cetero quovis modo doceat teneat aut defendat verbo aut 
scriptis,” with the threat already mentioned in case of dis- 
obedience. Galileo promised to obey.’ Here we must inter- 
polate that Von Gebler found from an examination of the 
original documents that these weighty decisions are merely 
entered in the Journal of the Inquisition in the form of annota- 
tions or memoranda without any signatures such as are affixed 
to most of the other documents bearing on Galileo’s case. This 
is a very important fact, because the infringement of these deci- 
sions, which thus lose much of their legal value, was one of the 
chief points raised against Galileo seventeen years afterwards. 
On the other hand, Cardinal Bellarmino, at the philosopher's 
request, wrote out a statement on the 26th of May 1616, to the 
effect that Galileo had made no abjuration, nor beer subjected 
to any penance, but had simply declared that the Copernican 
doctrine was neither to be defended nor upheld (non si possa 
difendere, ne tenere). This document was carefully preserved by 
Galileo, and still exists in the Vatican Library. On it he mainly 
rested his defence in 1633. 

As the first great crisis in Galileo’s life may be traced to his 
telescopic discoveries and the animosities they aroused, so the 
second turning-point was led up to by the publication of his 
celebrated Dialogues, which took place in 1632. In the open- 
ing of chapter iii. is a full account of the circumstances that 
retarded the printing of the Dia/ogues. Eventually all obstacles 
were overcome, and they appeared with a preface which the 
author—we think on very uncertain grounds—attributes in part 
to Father Riccardi, the Chief Consulter of the Index. It is, 
however, so completely in Galileo’s best style that we should 
like to repeat Mr. Wegg-Prosser’s longest quotation, together 
with his summary of the succeeding passage. It must, how- 
ever, suffice to note that Mr. Wegg-Prosser remarks of a cer- 
tain statement—‘ that from this climate there proceed not only 
dogmas for the salvation of the soul, but ingenious devices for 
the delight of the mind’—that it ‘ certainly savours of bitter irony, 
and probably did not proceed from Father Riccardi’s pen.’ Tous 
it does not seem one whit more ironical than the ‘Declaration’ 
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prefixed by Fathers Le Seur and Jacquier in 1742 to the last 
volume of their edition of the Principia, over which many an 
astronomer has enjoyed a hearty laugh: ‘In this third book 
Newton assumes the hypothesis of the Earth’s motion. The 
author’s propositions could not otherwise be explained unless 
this hypothesis were made. Hence we have been compelled 
to wear a strange mask. [Hinc alienam coacti sumus gerere 
personam.] But we profess to submit to the decrees passed 
by the Popes against the Earth’s motion.’ Nor does it seem 
that this preface at all led towards Galileo’s citation before 
the Inquisition : the great crime of the whole work was the 
setting up of ‘Simplicio, the third character of the Dialogues, 
as the defender of the Aristotelean school, and the putting into 
the mouth of this simple but pious personage opinions that 
were held by the Pope. We must refer the reader to the book 
itself for the lucid summary of the Dialogues which occupies 
the remainder of Chapter I1I., merely noting that in his theory 
of the tides the author justly finds the weakest of Galileo’s 
arguments in proof of the earth’s rotation. This is explained 
by the fact that Galileo most probably never saw a consider- 
able tide in his life. 

The first copies of the book had scarcely been circulated in 
Rome when it was condemned by the Congregation of the 
Index, and its distribution suspended. Before long Galileo was 
summoned to Rome to answer for his alleged offences. Of his 
stay in Rome, his four appearances before the Holy Office, of 
his eventual recantation and penance, our author gives a well- 
written and accurate account, except in so far as a few of the 
harsher details are omitted. For these the student must con- 
sult some more outspoken writer, such as the trustworthy and 
unflinching Von Gebler. The whole story is intensely human. 
On one side the irate Pope bent on humiliating Galileo, but 
unwilling that any bodily harm should come to him ; on the 
other the venerable philosopher, seventy years old, suffering 
from rupture and gout, at first calmly confident in the merits 
of his cause, then yielding to the remonstrances of friends, and 
willing to recant anything, willing even to write further dia- 
logues to disprove what he had proved before, at last utterly 
breaking down in face of the threatened torture, and sign- 
ing his recantation in trembling characters, described by Von 
Gebler, who examined them, as reflecting the fearful excite- 
ment which the unhappy septuagenarian had just undergone. 
Mr. Wegg-Prosser, as we think on the soundest grounds, 
rejects the idea that Galileo was really tortured, or that he 
ever uttered the traditional ‘E pur si muove,’ for on the very 
next day, June 22, 1633, in the Church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva he pronounced his final abjuration, swearing by the 
Holy Evangelists never to entertain the Copernican theory, 
and, amongst a host of other obligations, undertaking to de- 
nounce all whom he might hear favour the obnoxious doctrines. 
Banished at first to Siena, he was afterwards detained for 
four years in his villa near Florence, and even forbidden to go 
to the city for medical treatment : ‘It being, however, apparent,’ 
as Mr. Wegg-Prosser tells us, but without hinting at the nature 
of Galileo’s perilous ailment, ‘that the villa was sufficiently near 
to the city to enable the physicians and surgeons to go fo him 
when required.’ These restrictions were afterwards relaxed, 
chiefly in consequence of his blindness, and he died peacefully 
in 1642. 
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with the other holy Mahatmas, and probably the unfortunate 
Mr. Isaacs—browsing their astral bodies on the forbidden 
fruit and taking heed neither of Karma nor the morrow. Full 
of the wisdom of the ancients and of all kinds of hidden 
lore, these bright beings are, as a rule, inaccessible to their 
(more or less) fellow-men ; and it was bad luck rather than 
good guidance that brought Cecil Aylward among them, and 
so made it possible for him to learn their secret. In his en- 
forced absence in this better land, his cousin and sweetheart, 
believing him dead, reluctantly marries a villainous financier 
bearing the highly respectable name of Pearson. By means of 
his psychical endowments Cecil has the pleasure of knowing 
what is going on, but is powerless to prevent it, though in the 
long-run, after many strange adventures, he gets home in time 
to frustrate her husband’s murderous designs. The story 
is ingeniously constructed and graphically told, considerable 
power being shown in the anonymous author’s description 
of the terrible ordeals through which the would-be Lama has 
to pass and from which his hero emerges as it were by the 
skin of his teeth. But for intensity of weird interest nothing 
comes up to the doctor’s uncanny narrative, of Cecil lying ina 
voluntary trance, telling his companion of every movement in 
the Pearsons’ house opposite until the proper moment comes 
for wiping out the would-be assassin. 

We have sought but have not found any sufficient reason for 
the sanguineous title of Mr. Homer’s little story, for there is not 
a throb of life in the whole book. A person named Melville 
lives and drives a lucrative trade on the bank of the pestilential 
Zambouri River, by which is probably signified one of the many 
mouths of the Niger. He is ‘surrounded’ bya tribe of ‘niggers’ 
ruled by a chief named Magunda, who (for no particular reason 
except the exigency of Mr. Homer’s story) begins to show him- 
self hostile. Melville has a subordinate named M‘Mullin, who 
at first promises to cut up well, so to say, but who proves a 
villain with a weakness for administering cold poison to his 
neighbours—such neighbours being the brother of Melville 
(who with his daughter is on a visit to the pestilential paradise 
on the Zambouri) and a high-minded traveller named Burke, 
who is resolved to put down the slave-trade and to compass the 
love of the aforesaid daughter (who of course is beautiful) of 
the other Melville. For reasons not unconnected (as Mr. 
Micawber would have said) with blows and stripes and the 
distress of an erring savage young lady, Magunda attacks the 
small Melville settlement. There is a very pretty shindy, in 
which the high-minded traveller shows ‘lion-like’ courage. 
M‘Mullin the poisoner is fitly recompensed with a ‘barbed 
shaft’ that ‘had been dipped in a deadly poison made from the 
venom of snakes,’ and dies repentant, just as the cannon of a 
British gunboat boom from the river, and practically put an 
end to the vapid story. The personages are lay-figures, and 
Magunda and his savages the merest silhouettes. There is 
throughout a remarkable absence of local colour and of atten- 
tion to grammar. We are grateful to Mr. Homer for having 
condensed his ‘facts’ and his bad English into one volume ; 
and we cordially agree with him that ‘to lengthen and make 
a short story into a long one’ is ‘inartistic and a mistake,’ 
reserving to ourselves the right to add that it is ‘inartistic and 
a mistake’ forshim ‘to lengthen and make’ anything into a 
story at all. 

Miss Lawless’ new book consists of five stories recovered 
from back numbers of magazines. They are worth republish- 
ing ; for, like everything Miss Lawless writes, they are quite 
worth reading. The longest and most elaborate is that which 
gives its name to the volume, and it has so many good points 
about it that it is almost matter for regret that it is not elabo- 
rated into a study instead of being left little more than a sketch. 
The good and devoted maiden sister who possesses the com- 
mon sense of the family is always a nice person to meet, and 
Lady Frances Mowbray is an excellent type of an excellent 
species. In the setting of the story Miss Lawless shows us 
that Mr. Howells is not the only person who can write about 
Venice. The two Irish stories in the volume are full of humour 
with just enough of the pathetic to keep them eminently 
truthful. Altogether this is a book which no railway traveller 
should be without, yet which few lovers of literature would care 
to miss. 

The author of Fanette has not chosen the best second title 
for his book: A Compendium of Villainies would have been 
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more apt. It is a painstaking and exhaustive exemplification 
of the leading crimes known to the law, not to mention the 
ordinary breaches of morality which are not reached by the 
Courts. Forgery, uttering, conspiracy, fraud, seduction (much 
seduction), murder—these are a few of the minor incidents of 
this Shropshire romance ; and a very ill-digested and unsavoury 
romance it is. The idea of the young woman of eighteen, who, 
‘finding herself possessed of an agreeable exterior, fell from 
virtue, not through any frailty of affection,’ but from ‘greed, 
and greed alone’; who, under the influence of an extra- 
ordinary thirst for gold, amounting almost to a mania,’ 
‘did not scruple to strike an infamous bargain with a 
wealthy but dissolute citizen’—is as questionable a hint of 
‘romance’ as we know. The author is obviously largely 
read in the standard authors, and thinks it necessary at one 
point to apologise for the appearance of a quotation from 
Homer in Clarke’s Latin translation instead of the original, on 
the ground that his printer was unprovided with Greek type. 
The book is brave in apostrophes. Here is a bit from the 
soliloquy of the male parent of one of the seduced ones—not the 
one already referred to: ‘Has hell,’ he cried, ‘spawned and 
spit forth one of its diabolical brood to fatten upon the innocent 
and fair? .. . Were heaven’s thunderbolts silent, motionless, 
and powerless on that night when he consigned his lovely 
victims to a watery grave? A watery grave! Oh, my God! 
to think the girl, the child about whom my warmest, tenderest 
affections were entwined !—a watery grave !—no funeral rites !— 
drowned like a dog !’ and so forth. If the printer has no Greek 
letters amongst his type, he has obviously plenty of marks of 
exclamation, 

The hero of Mr. Strangers Sealed Packet appears as an 
usher in a boys’ school. Herefrom he disappears mysteri- 
ously, leaving behind him a parcel which is found to contain a 
voluminous manuscript. This manuscript it is that is here 
communicated by Mr. Hugh MacColl, and one’s first and last 
impression is that he need not have been at the pains of putting 
it into print. It reminds one now of Jules Verne passim and 
now of Mr. Percy Greg’s Across the Zodtac, with which work 
Mr. Stranger appears to have been far better acquainted than 
some of his reviewers. It is, in fact, a scientific romance, and 
it describes a journey through space to the planet Mars, thence 
to the world and back to Mars again. It is not very good read- 
ing, but it may and should be read, if only to see how little 
facts avail where imagination is not. Mr. Stranger’s science is 
good enough, no doubt ; but Mr. Stranger’s picture of Mars 
and the Martians, his studies of life and character, his ad- 
ventures in space—in all these there is not much more of the 
creative intelligence than goes to the making of a second-rate 
book for boys. 

One liked Miss Tytler so much better in the days of her 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls, etc., than one does now, that one is 
scarcely a fair judge, perhaps, of her later manner, which seems 
to have very much ‘gone off.’ Her English households are 
not nearly so pleasant as her Scottish ; and even her grammar 
seems no longer what it was. Still, 4 Houseful of Girls is 
beyond a doubt a bright, healthy story. Also it may be put 
into the hands of the Young Person, and left there with the 
utmost confidence. 

A Bird of Paradise is the story of a pretty and heartless 
girl, as told by the crusty and cynical old uncle of the man 
whose life she had spoiled. She is in love with a young squire, 
but is unable to marry him for the sufficient reason that he is 
secretly married already, and takes instead a vicar who wor- 
ships her. Lover and husband having been disposed of by 
being swept together over a weir, she consoles herself with a 
bishop. A great deal must be’allowed for the point of view; 
and the ‘personal equation’ in the case of General Menzies is 
enormous. He has a prejudice against women in general, 
because he had been jilted by one of them, and a special 
prejudice against Helen Mayvill. All that is told of the Aird 
of Paradise might be easily and naturally reconciled with the 
character of a very charming and sensible young lady. The 
narrator, indeed, is so unfair and unrelenting that one is made 
to sympathise with the girl; much could be said, for instance, 
in excuse for her weariness of the Rev. John Menzies. Even 
the reader feels his goodness to be a bore. Possibly it was the 
author’s intention to produce this effect, but we hardly think it. 
For powers of boredom, however, the vicar has to yield prece- 
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dence to the bishop, and the bishop has no chance in compe- 
tition with his gossip Mrs. Dillwater, an utterly fatuous creature, 
whose name ought to be ‘ Ditchwater.’ There is another char- 
acter—a woman with a ‘gloating eye,’ and other melodramatic 
properties about her—whose behaviour would be horrible were 
it credible; and yet she turns into an angel. But, perhaps, the 
chief bore of all is the story-teller—the General. 


SCOTS PHILOSOPHY. 


Knowing and Being. Essays in Philosophy: First Series. By 
JOHN VEITCH, LL.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Professor Veitch has a most unfortunate style of conducting 
philosophical controversy. His essays on Knowing and Being 
consist of lectures delivered during last session to the advanced 
class of logic and metaphysics in the University of Glasgow, 
and are entirely devoted to a criticism of Green and the Neo- 
Kantians. Nothing could be more timely than such a course 
of lectures, for Neo-Kantianism or Hegelianism, or whatever it 
may be called, is certainly on the order of the day, and is 
powerfully represented by two of Professor Veitch’s own col- 
leagues in the western University. But Professor Veitch spoils 
everything by the tone of his discussion. His book may be 
faithfully described as one long snarl at Green and all his 
works. A dispassionate reader is fairly puzzled by the intru- 
sion of an almost personal animus into the treatment of a 
theme so very abstract ; for the Professor’s words seem barbed 
with a passionate scorn and hatred of the views he is attacking. 
This is not a commendable frame of mind, and it materially 
weakens the force of his own arguments. If Professor Green’s 
philosophy is really the piece of ‘intellectual juggling,’ of ‘ weak 
tautological verbalism,’ which his critic represents, ‘not as a 
rule translatable into ordinary language without transparent 
contradiction ’—if the whole theory is ‘a contradiction, a simple 
absurdity ’—then surely it cannot be worth Professor Veitch’s 
pains to spend a whole session’s lecturing upon it, and after- 
wards to give his lectures to the public. Any one knows very 
well that, whatever its faults or defects may have been, Green’s 
thought was an earnest and well-considered attempt to reach a 
solution of the recurrent questions of philosophy; and if the 
solution proposed does not seem to Professor Veitch a tenable 
one, it is at least entitled to more respectful and sympathetic 
treatment at his hands. But of sympathy there is not a 
trace—nothing but hard, dry animosity from beginning to 
end of the book. The consequence of this is that, as insight 
is born of sympathy, Professor Veitch’s criticisms are some- 
times wide of the mark. He is to be found, for instance, 
pounding away at positions which his author never dreamt of 
maintaining. His argument (on p. 57) that ‘feeling’ is no 
proper description of co-existing points in space is really 
Green’s own reiterated contention against Hume; and it is 
surely a work of supererogation, so far as Green is concerned, to 
prove that objects do not spring into being with each successive 
conscious act, and drop out of being again when that act comes 
to anend. This is an elementary difficulty which idealists from 
the time of Berkeley have quite fairly faced and endeavoured 
to provide for. Their provision may, of course, be insufficient ; 
but it is waste of time to argue as if any one understood ‘ rela- 
tion to consciousness’ to mean dependence upon the fluctuating 
perceptions of any individual human being. Nor is another of 
Professor Veitch’s arguments likely to make much impression 
on an intelligent follower of Green—the argument, namely, that 
as in the act of sensation or perception we are ignorant of the 
physical and organic conditions of the mental state, and are 
conscious only of the mental result itself, these physical and 
organic conditions—vibrations of the ether, nerve changes, and 
such like—must therefore be beyond consciousness. Professor 
Veitch repeatedly taunts the Neo-Kantians with their ignorance 
of psychology, but probably the moderately instructed amongst 
them have got far enough to make provision for these elemen- 
tary facts. It is a tolerably obvious course to ask in reply 
whether absence from any consciousness means absence from 
all consciousness. To which Professor Veitch replies some- 
what clumsily : ‘Is there any need that this insensible thing 
called ether or undulatory motion which, unconsciously to us, 
acted on our organism, was, while it acted, the object of 
a conciousness not ours? Why should this consciousness 
let it out of itself to act on ours? Why did it not keep 
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it to itself?’ The italics are ours, for this passage throws 
a somewhat quaint light upon the Professor’s conception 
of things metaphysical. The Neo-Kantians, he says in one 
place, speak as if consciousness were ‘a sort of pitcher with a 
proper locality in space, and some things might be inside it and 
other things outside it.’ This, he adds naively, ‘is pretty much 
the Neo-Kantian representation of the realistic view of con- 
sciousness’; it certainly seems to fit his own expressions pretty 
closely. And it is to be noted that where Green uses the 
phases ‘for’ or ‘in relation to’ consciousness, Professor Veitch 
almost invariably talks of things being ‘in’ or ‘inside’ con- 
sciousness. 

The reply of a follower of Green to the Professor's question 
above would probably be that, as Berkeley and Ferrier argued, 
the conception of a thing out of all relation to consciousness is 
one which it is impossible to frame, and that the assertion of 
such existence is therefore unmeaning. This argument is 
always open to the criticism that it makes our thought the 
measure of existence, and it may not therefore be absolutely 
conclusive, but it is not likely to be overthrown by Professor 
Veitch’s bold assertion that ‘we know the meaning of the un- 
related as well as we know that of the related.’ Does not this 
savour too much of‘ the stick argument’ on which he elsewhere 
pours contempt? As every stick has two ends, so there is a 
negative to every term, but surely we might just as relevantly 
say on the same grounds that we know the meaning of the un- 
meaning or the meaning of the non-existent. The unmeaning 
and the non-existent would not thereby be brought into the 
realm of things that are. 

But though there is so much to object to in Professor Veitch’s 
manner and in the tedious logic-chopping which makes the 
book such dry reading, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the whole criticism resembles the specimens already given. 
Green’s theory has its fair share of weak points, and these have 
been pretty freely criticised of late. Such are, for example, 
the description of the real as consisting solely of relations, 
the unsatisfactory account which he gives of sensation as 
the raw material of knowledge, the abstract charactero of 
his eternal consciousness, and the absence of a coherent 
explanation of the relation of such a consciousness to the 
individual conscious being. All these are emphasised by 
Professor Veitch, and the concluding chapters of the book, 
dealing with the Eternal or Infinite Self-consciousness, 
press some of the points with considerable force. These 
chapters are marked, on the whole, by a greater breadth of 
treatment than the others, but perhaps the best things in them 
are two passages quoted by Professor Veitch from his own 
Introduction to his translation of Descartes. It is in con- 
nection with Descartes’s Cogzto also that he gives the most 
felicitous statement of an argument which comes to the front 
several times in the book—the distinction between conscious- 
ness and the conscious being or thinker : ‘ Pure or mere con- 
sciousness is not the first thing, relatively, but the “I” or 
thinker. Pure or mere thinking has no meaning, or conceiva- 
bility even, apart from that which underlies it. ... It has no 
dynamic in itself, and it is only as that which thinks, moves, 
acts, that it can move or act, or come into any form of con- 
ceivable reality or fact.’ This may be commended to the con- 
sideration of Neo-Kantians, as well as the remarks in the last 
chapter of all, on ‘the true conception of internality and exter- 
nality,’ where it is only just to say that the Professor fairly rises 
above the ‘ pitcher’ conception of consciousness, and states his 
position very forcibly. 


‘FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS.’ 


The description is by no means excessive, for Mr. William 
Sharp has discovered that eighty-nine American ladies and 
gentlemen are capable of writing sonnets worth re-printing ; 
and in his American Sonnets (London: Scott), the new num- 
ber of the ‘Canterbury Poets,’ he enriches the world with two 
hundred and fifty solid samples of their art. The most of these 
are exasperatingly unobjectionable, but among them are a 
certain number—Longfellow’s, for instance—which are always 
poetry and therewith are always art. But Longfellow we know, 
and for sonnets that are not poetry who cares save the writers, 
themselves? Then Mr. Sharp, who is the most obliging of 
critics, has included in his collection a number of sonnets which 
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are what he calls ‘ potentially fine,’ which appears to mean that 
they are not fine at all, but that they might have been fine if 
only they had been a good deal finer than they are; and 
for these who cares at all? The truth is that sonnets are 
very much more easily written than read ; one gets the trick 
of them, one turns them out by the gross, like hobnails (as 
Margaret of Scotland turned out rondels), and then, if one is 
humanely given, one puts them in the fire. It were to be 
wished that the greater number of Mr. Sharp’s battalion— 
the ‘charming poet and novelist,’ the ‘young poet of exceptional 
promise,’ ‘the most original writer whom,’ etc., the ‘man of 
true but often misdirected genius,’ the ‘ foremost contemporary 
Jewish poet,’ ‘one of the foremost figures in New York literary 
society,’ ‘the brilliant young romancist,’ the ‘ foremost literary 
exponent of pessimism in America,’ and all the rest of them— 
had been humanely given, or that Mr. Sharp had been inspired 
that way instead ; and for the first time in one’s life, perhaps, 
one looks back upon Emerson in a rapture of gratitude and 
admiration for that although he was ‘potentially the greatest 
of American poets,’ he never allowed himself to publish a sonnet. 
The best number in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s Flowers of the Night 
(London : Trubner) is the Hyman of Praise to Death, which is 
worth reading more than once ; but 7he Witch’s Last Ride has 
good notes in it, and of lyrics and sonnets graceful in expres- 
sion and touched with genuine feeling there is no lack. Mr. 
Harry Douglas’s /dylis of the Home (London: Spencer 
Blackett) are always sincere in strain and (except in the 
matter of double endings) always reminiscent of the blank 
verse of Lord Tennyson. The Divine Philosophy (London : 
Kegan Paul), by Mr. John Waddie—a valiant attempt to de- 
popularise the Darwinian philosophy—is on the other hand 
suggestive of nothing but rhyming prose and conducive to 
nothing but slumber. In Mr. Eric Lulworth’s Sunshine and 
Shower (London: Kegan Paul) the ‘fond sun’ not only for- 
sakes the sad hills but ‘ plants’ a ‘ last kiss’ (as if it was a 
vegetable !) ‘upon their utmost peaks’; also, a young female 
friend of the poet’s having departed this life, he is moved to 
tell how Zhe Lilies Lament the Death of their Queen ; likewise 
in autumn having seen a number of dead leaves (in a ‘ grim 
plight ’) for ‘dank corruption dight,’ he reflects ‘ How faint the 
hues that cling to each poor withered thing,’ and—as he justly 
observes—‘and mock the heart with summer days gone by’; 
and furthermore ‘ My Lady Grief, My Lord Despair, one even- 
ing, when my heart was bare, came knocking with commanding 
air, and asking for admittance’; and therewith a certain 
number of thoughts that burn and words that glow to about 
the same purpose. The inspiration of Mr. William Dawe’s 
Sketches in Verse (London: Kegan Paul) is Keatsian, so that, 
at the sound of choral music, 
‘ The gleaming sun 
With rapture reels his fiery throne upon, 
And then when all had sunken to repose, 
As it would do at times, then softly rose 
On strange wild cadence an immortal voice,’ 
which rhymes with ‘rejoice,’ and all the rest of it. Thisisa 
brick from a little Babel called Castles in the Air, the heroine 
whereof is an immortal who wants to be married and who, as 
she confesses she has dreamed, is reserved for marriage with 
a mortal : as in her Endymionish way, she puts it— 
‘Then, O dearth 
Of happiness of gods ! a son of earth 
Rises with outstretched arms as if to clasp 
Me to his bosom. I elude the grasp 
And hurl him back abashed !’ 
This sort of thing had been going on for some time—for as long 
as Mr. Dawe was getting up his Keats at any rate. That 
done, he comes, he sees, he conquers; there is a marriage- 
ceremony and a marriage-feast; after a certain amount of 
wandering and of poetry there is also a marriage-chamber—a 
place where 
‘ Dear distress 
Wept on the bosom of white loveliness ; ’ 
and at this point, Miss Podsnap being possibly of the party, 
the revelation closes. The Hilight of Antony and Cleopatra 
suggests the Ancient Rome of that Horatius who kept the 
bridge in the brave ballad metres of old, but in Actg@on—‘ The 
keenest he that ere drew bow of all antiquity’—we are once 
again with Keats. Mermaids, bacchanals, a suicide, a con- 
fession somewhat in the manner of the late Lord Byron, and a 
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number of lyrics in praise of ladies, complete the volume, which 
is plainly an effect of innocence and youth. Youth and inno- 
cence, too, are the chief characteristics of the Poem Pictures 
(London : Unwin) of ‘ Fauvette,’ whose innocent youthfulness 
is sO very apparent and so very well-meaning that one has not 
the heart to say anything more about her. The youthfulness of 
the poet of Songs of Arran (Edinburgh: Maclachlan) is not 
obvious, but of his innocence there can be no question. He is 
a proud teetotaller ; he admires and imitates the author of 
Holy Wilite’s Prayer ; he graces the smallest of his concepts 
with the printed record of the place, the day of the month, and 
the year of the Christian era that saw him give it birth. ‘ The 
morning dawns,’ says he, 
‘And night's career is run, 
The faded landscape lumes upon the view, 
Heaven’s fiery vault heralds in the sun, 
His bright, effulgent course to run anew ;’ 
and after three more quatrains of the same type, in the last of 
which he changes his metre into couplets, he signs it gallantly 
‘ABBEYHILL, EDINBURGH, 17th April 1878.’ If we add that 
his muse finds voice in Scots and English and the Gaelic, and 
that he is mighty hard on publicans and people who don’t like 
Burns, we shall have said enough. To end all this with Colonel 
Higginson’s Zhe Afternoon Landscape (London: Longmans) 
is to end con la bocca dolce, for Colonel Higginson is in his staid 
way a poet, and in his formal way is something of an artist. 
Occasionally, it is true, he gives way to the bathetic. Thus, 
such verses as these : 
‘The Boston of the future sounds its call, 
Bartletts and Lowells yet shall answer ‘‘ Here!'"’’ 

may be poetry in the home of culture, the chosen city of the 
Lemuel Barkers ; but here what are they but unfortunately 
printed and mysterious prose? Again, the effect of more than 
one of Colonel Higginson’s sonnets is that of as it were a 
bundle of firewood. This said, it remains to praise the writer 
for not a little work—Heirs of Time, for instance, and A Far 
of Rose-Leaves,and Decoration, to name but these—which is at 
once refined and unaffected, at once finely felt and soberly yet 
vigorously expressed. 


PAPUAN MYTHS AND FACTS. 


From My Verandah in New Guinea: Sketches and Tradi- 
tions. By HUGH HASTINGS ROMILLY, Deputy-Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific, and late Acting-Commis- 
sioner for New Guinea. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang, M.A. London: Nutt. 


The Modern School of Romance has made no formidable 
attempt to invade and annex New Guinea. Its emissaries are 
still too much engaged in scouring the more open parts of the 
Pacific in quest of adventures, or hunting for mysteries in the 
mountains and caves of Central Africa. They have neglected 
a province which has hitherto offered peculiar facilities for the 
free play of an inventive and picturesque fancy. Perhaps they 
have waited too long. Mr. Romilly, from his Verandah in 
New Guinea, descries a great multitude of diggers and other 
pioneers of Australian civilisation waiting impatiently on the 
other side of Torres Straits for word that ‘ pay-dirt’ has at 
length been found in the Papuan rivers; and this discovery he be- 
lieves is only a question of time—probably a brief time. Then 
there will be a ‘rush’ of miners, and along with or behind them 
a crowd of other speculators in land, in planting, and in cattle- 
raising. There will be no lack of perilous and thrilling adven- 
tures. These will crowd on each other’s heels more thickly 
than ever, while white men and natives are adjusting their future 
relationships, a process which will probably be completed only 
when the Papuans are wholly eliminated from Papua. But the 
elements of the unknown and mysterious will be eliminated at 
the same time. The marvellous rivers of New Guinea will 
be unravelled and the mountains scaled to actual size; the 
strange wild men and wild beasts of the interior, the races with 
tails and the tigers thirty feet long, will be sent after the moa, 
or further ; and by-and-by sugar and tinned beef will take the 
place of the bird of paradise and the sea-calf as articles of food 
or profit. 

We cannot be too thankful that the field which the romancers 
have overlooked, travellers or pretended travellers—from Cap- 
tain Lawsqp to Captain Strachan—have investigated with con- 
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siderable care. The first of these imaginative and courageous 

writers had the immense advantage of being practically the 

first in the ground—unless we reckon Baron Miinchausen and 

Peter Schemil as previous explorers of the New Guinea in- 

terior ; and Mr. Romilly is perfectly right in indicating that 

Lawson’s book is by long odds the most interesting in Papuan 

bibliography. It is most improbable that he was ever near the 

island ; but who is to be so unreasonable as to find fault with 

a detail like that, when he has the excitement of climbing 

Mount Hercules—over 30,000 feet high—shooting black tigers 

thirty feet long, and encountering spiders as large as ordinary 

sized crabs? In Moresby’s and D’Albertis’s time Papua still 

presented choice opportunities for illusion or inspiration to the 

sanguine-minded visitor : the former believed that he had dis- 

covered—through a joint in its tail—the true route to China, 

while the Italian naturalist was in such hot-foot haste to get 
to the sources of the Fly River that it has not been safe to tread 

upon his steps since. Mr. Romilly, on the other hand, 

landed on the New Guinea shores as the last mists of 
romance were clearing away, and they began to be seen 
through a clear medium of fact. Even during his period of 
service as Acting-Commissioner in the British Protectorate, the 
height of the Finisterre range has been cut down by 3000 feet. 
The sketches from his verandah are clear daylight effects, and 
they show us New Guinea and the New Guineans as they are, 
and not as they ought to be or as they have been fancied to be. 
The pictures may not be always pleasing; but they have 
always an air of vigour, freshness, and truth—which is perhaps 
of more importance. It would be a mistake to assume from 
the title that the chapters are studies of New Guinea froma 
single standpoint. There are accounts of forest excursions and 
sea and river trips after sport or information, or in pursuance 
of seme dangerous or delicate piece of official duty. Papua, 
according to the author, ‘is not worth visiting for sport’; but 
his account of the variety and nature of the game and the bags 
that can be made render it necessary to interpret this statement 
as merely comparative. Certainly the sport hardly repays the 
toils of jungle travel in Papua, and sufferings from fever, insects, 
and native ways ; especially as, on account of the abundance of 
huge alligators in the fresh water, and of sting rays and sharks in 
the salt water, the luxury of bathing is denied to the traveller. 
Stories of sharks thirty feet or more long might be regarded as 
survivals of the mythical days; but Mr. Romilly says that he 
has seen from his boat a monster lift above water a head seem- 
ingly ‘broad enough to take us all in without much inconveni- 
ence to himself.’ More full of risks were the visits paid to the 
coast villages and islands in fulfilment of Government duties 
of supervision and administration. Cannibalism and head- 
hunting are beginning to die out on the coast; but both 
practices may still be regarded as institutions of New 
Guinea, where the anthropophagous feasts appear to be indulged 
from liking, and not, as in many other places, as a religious 
or superstitious rite. Improvement in the moral character 
and in the disposition of the natives towards white men is 
not, however, to be measured by the rate at which the prac- 
tices of man-eating and man-hunting are falling into disuse 
among the tribes brought in contact with civilisation. The 
opposite statement might be as near the truth. The work of 
the Christian missionaries has not been without effect, and Mr. 
Romilly believes that the bird-collectors and naturalists who 
have visited the country and have had many of the Papuans, 
young and old, in their service, have created a good impression 
of the white man and his character and objects. But this is 
counteracted by the influence of another class of pioneers— 
prospectors, ‘ blackbirders,’ and ‘ beach-combers,’ the worst type 
of whom, fortunately, is beginning to be improved out of exis- 
tence not only in New Guinea but throughout the Pacific. 
Ever since the barbarities that attended the unhappy attempt 
of the Queenslanders to ‘exploit’ New Guinea for ‘ black labour,’ 
murders of wandering white men have been frequent, and the 
suspicious and hostile attitude of the natives towards strangers 
has become more pronounced, the most hostile of all being the 
‘returned islanders.’ 

No doubt there are faults on both sides; and one great 
source of danger is the mutual ignorance of the Papuans and the 
white men of each other’s ideas, beliefs, and prejudices. Mr. 
Romilly has taken some pains to explore the dark places of 
the native mind, and brought back what may be regarded as 
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discoveries. He is not the first who has paid attention to 
the superstitions and traditions of the races inhabiting south- 
east New Guinea ; but he has made a special study of the 
subject, and has presented specimens of the folk-tales, legends, 
and incantations of this primitive people, in chapters which 
will be complained of only on account of their not being longer 
than they are. Mr. Andrew Lang has reviewed this valuable con- 
tribution to the folk-lore of the Western Pacific in an introduction 
which he has written for Mr. Romilly’s book. These legends 
and observances present many curious points of resemblance, 
and also of contrast, to beliefs and myths existing among other 
barbarous races, or among people who have made large advances 
in civilisation. Mr. Romilly, who ‘himself has practised mes- 
merism to a considerable extent,’ and who therefore ought to 
know, believes, from several facts that came under his observa- 
tion, that the native sorcerers have accidentally discovered that 
modern form of the ‘black art,’ and the ‘ passes’ he witnessed 
were precisely the same as the ‘ grand pass’ of the mesmerists. 
There is spiritualism also after a sort, and the author has ‘ con- 
tinually seen a man’s widows for days after his death lying on 
the top of his grave, and keeping up a rapid conversation with 
him for hours at a time, until they stopped from exhaustion.’ 
More attractive and poetic are the Papuan fairy tales and 
myths, although in admiring them one is in doubt how much of 
the ingenious fancy they display ought to be credited to Mr. 
Romilly’s native informants, who, great and good at almost 
nothing else, are the most versatile and ingenious of liars. The 
talent which the New Guinea native displays in this direction is 
such that ‘if diverted into another channel it might make some- 
thing of him after all.’ 


BUDDHISM. 


Buddhism, in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
and in its Contrast with Christianity. By Sir MONIER 
MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E., etc. London: Murray. 


Sir M. Monier-Williams’ Buddhism is laden with learning 
and disappointment. From the author’s fame as a Sanskrit 
scholar and a student of Hinduism, we naturally take up his 
book with a high standard of expectation. This standard is 
not lowered when we read the author's preface. In it he sets 
forth the advantages he enjoys and the qualifications he pos- 
sesses for dealing with the subject. In the latest publications 
of the Pali Text Society and other recent works he has had 
materials at command not heretofore accessible. Then he has 
‘brought to the study of Buddhism and its sacred language, 
Pali, a life-long preparatory study of Brahmanism and its 
sacred language, Sanskrit.’ Further, he has ‘on three occa- 
sions travelled through the sacred land of Buddhism,’ and 
has carried on his investigations personally in the place of 
its origin, as well as in Ceylon and on the borders of Tibet. 
Of all these rich resources our author has manifestly made 
diligent use. The eighteen lectures cover a wide field; for 
they aim at giving ‘a comprehensive survey of the entire 
range of Buddhism, from its earliest origin in India to its 
latest modern developments in other Asiatic countries. The 
book certainly contains a vast amount of knowledge of various 
sorts and much interest, and no one can read it without 
receiving much instruction. But there is in it more informa- 
tion than thought, more learning than light. Sir Monier 
Williams claims for his work ‘an individuality which may pro- 
bably commend it to thoughtful students of Buddhism as 
helping to clear a thorny road, and introduce some little 
order and coherence into the ciaotic confusion of Buddhistic 
ideas.’ This is what we hoped for in the lectures, but what 
we fail to find. The defect of the book is the want of order 
and sequence in the evolution of ideas ; the links of connec- 
tion in the historical development are much more external than 
logical ; in spite of his great familiarity with their literature and 
history, the author seems to us never to have got inside the real 
thought and feeling either of Brahmanism or Buddhism. Occa- 
sionally he does touch on a fruitful idea, but, failing to recognise 
its value, he lets it drop immediately, and passes on to heap up 
new facts. But facts are of little value unless they are illumi- 
nated by thought. 

The first and most important problem which Buddhism pre- 
sents is its relation to Brahmanism, out of which it sprang. 
There is no more interesting question than this outside of the 
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history of Judaism and Christianity. How far was Buddhism 
a development of Brahmanism? how far a revolt from its 
dominion? Do they start from a common ground of accepted 
principles, and where does antagonism begin? What was 
the motive-power in Buddhism which enabled it to achieve 
such conquests? Did it bring deliverance from tyranny, or 
reformation in morals, or a higher stage of religious life? And 
what was the secret of its decay in India, while it spread 
and lived om in Ceylon, Burma, China, and Tibet? These are 
questions which inevitably present themselves to the student 
of religious thought, and on which we specially look for 
light from the author of Brahmanism and Hinduism. Sir 
Monier Williams has in these lectures touched on the subject, 
but has not attempted to grapple with it. In the first lecture 
he tells us that ‘ besides the orthodox and besides the sectarian 
Hindu, and besides the great demon-worshipping, idolatrous, 
and superstitious majority, another class of the Indian com- 
munity must also be taken into account—the class of rationalists 
and free-thinkers.’ Certain classes of these he refers to, and 
ascribes their rise to the influence of the Upanishads. Then 
he concludes that ‘all phases and varieties of heretical thought 
were not equally offensive, and it would certainly be unfair and 
misleading to place Buddhism and Jainism on the same level 
with the reckless Pyrrhonism of the Charvakas, who had no 
code of morality.’ That is all the light we get on the subject 
here, though the chapter is entitled ‘ Buddhism in relation to 
Brahmanism.’ In Lecture v., on ‘ The Philosophical Doctrines 
of Buddhism,’ he reverts to the subject, and states that ‘ while 
Gautama Buddha denied the existence of Brahma as a per- 
sonal creator, and repudiated the Veda and all Vedic sacrifices 
and ceremonial observances, he at the same time made the 
philosophical teaching of the Brahmans the point of departure 
for his own peculiar philosophical teaching.’ In explanation 
of this, he mentions that Hinduism gave a choice of three 
ways of securing salvation: ‘the way of works,’ ‘the way 
of faith, and ‘the way of knowledge.’ In Buddha’s time 
the last was held to be the highest way. But ‘it was re- 
served for the more intellectual and philosophically minded 
Brahmans. ‘ What the Buddha then did was this :—First, 
he stretched out the right hand of brotherhood to all man- 
kind. Then he abolished the first and second ways of salva- 
tion . . . and substituted for these meditation and moral 
conduct as the only road to true knowledge and emancipa- 
tion. And then, lastly, he threw open this highest way of 
true knowledge to all who wished to enter it.’ The ‘ true 
knowledge’ referred to was ‘a knowledge of the truth, that all 
life was merely one link in a series of successive existences, 
and inseparably bound up with misery.’ Our author adds : 
‘It would be easy to show how all Indian philosophy was a 
mere scheme for getting rid of the bugbear of metempsychosis, 
and how common was the doctrine that everything was for the 
worst in the worst of all possible worlds.’ Buddhism accord- 
ingly agreed with Brahmanism in holding a pessimistic view of 
life and also in its doctrine of transmigration. But Buddha 
rejected the Pantheisi on which the Brahmanical system was 
founded. ‘After all, says Sir Monier M. Williams, ‘ these 
Buddhistic speculations amount to little else than Brahmanism 
stripped of some of its transcendental mysticism.’ ‘In short, 
the constant revolving of the wheel of life in one eternal circle, 
according to fixed and immutable laws, is perhaps after all the 
sum and substance of the philosophy of mysticism.’ 

Such is the substance of our author’s discussion of the relation 
of Buddhism to Brahmanism, and we cannot see how it brings 
‘order and coherence into the chaotic confusion of Buddhistic 
ideas.’ For he has not attempted to estimate the philosophical 
value of either system with which he deals. The ‘ transcen- 
dental mysticism’ of Brahmanism which Gautama rejected was 
the philosophical foundation of the whole system. Its pessi- 
mistic theory of life, its view of all temporary existence as maya 
or illusion, its assurance that ignorance of this truth is the root 
of all error and the secret of all misery—these and similar prin- 
ciples are the logical outcome of its fundamental view of Deity 
as the One Existence, and separation from Him or It through 
emanation and separate consciousness the source of all evil. 
Whatever view we may hold of the system in respect of truth, 
it holds an important place in the history of human thought as 
a very subtle and logical philosophy. But if the fundamental 
Pantheism is rejected, what becomes of the structure which 
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rested on it? The secondary ideas and principles without the 
primary basis are philosophically worthless. And such are the 
so-called philosophical principles of Buddhism. It is, in fact, not 
a philosophy at all, nor did it professto be. ‘The Buddha,’ says 
Sir M. M. Williams, ‘like all Indians, was by nature a metaphysi- 
cian. He had great sympathy with the m:ilosophy of the Upani- 
shads.’ There could not, in our opinion, be a greater mistake, 
Gautama was no metaphysician ; he was essentially and purely a 
moralist, and therein lies his worth. In respect of his pessimistic 
view of life and doctrine of transmigration, he was simply the 
child of his people and his time. But he laid,hold of these prin- 
ciples, and dealt with them, not for philosophical speculation, but 
for practical ends. A proof of this is found in the very fact that 
he made the doctrine of transmigration the central truth and 
starting-point of his whole moral system. For there the human 
conscience, which the Brahmanical Pantheism does its utmost 
to kill, still finds even under that system lingering expression. 
The doctrine of transmigration rests on the necessity for retri- 
bution : the deeds of a former life must work out their conse- 
quences in that which follows. Therein is betrayed the sense 
of sin. On this moral idea Gafitama seized, and out of it his 
whole system proceeds. The origin of evil, says the Brahman, 
is in emanation from Brahma; its origin, says Gautama, is in 
the sin which the soul has wrought in previous existences. 
Deliverance comes, according to Brahmanism, through reab- 
sorption into Brahma ; it comes, according to Buddha, through 
entrance into Nirvana, that is, through the practical extinction 
of existence. The means to that end is ‘the way’—the moral 
system he prescribed, which consists mainly in asceticism 
practised on one’s-self, but also in good conduct towards others. 
Beyond the practical Buddha never felt impelled to go. The 
Deity of Brahmanism he rejected simply because, whatever its 
value in the philosophical system, it had, as mere unconditional 
existence, no practical activity. Buddha could not believe in a 
rot fainéant, and the living God Brahmanism utterly denied. 
But although without God, and therefore without hope, Gautama 
had yet the heart to sympathise with all suffering humanity, 
and the will to relieve it by all practical means. He proclaimed 
universal brotherhood, because he felt in himself the impulse 
to be a brother to all. Our admiration for him as a noble man 
is not the less because he thus taught without knowing the one 
Father. But his atheism was the fatal defect in his moral 
system. Humanity cannot live and breathe in a vacuum—with- 
out God, without revelation, without priest or sacrifice. And 
therefore the Buddhism of Gautama soon ceased to be. In 
India it died out, and in other countries it lived only by losing 
its original character, and bringing back re/¢gion, which he re- 
jected. 

There are other points in Sir Monier Monier-Williams’s book 
which we meant to have taken up, but our space is exhausted. 
On one feature of it, however, we must say a word. Its foun- 
dation was ‘ The Duff Lectures,’ which the author delivered in 
Edinburgh during last year. It is meant, accordingly, to have 
a certain apologetic value. But we cannot congratulate Sir M. 
Monier-Williams on his success as an apologist. We have no 
fault to find with the spirit in which he writes; he does so 
throughout as both a fair-minded and an earnest believer. But 
he is lacking in ideas ; he has no sense of sequence or propor- 
tion ; his thoughts do not grow out of each other, but are set 
down side by side in mere mechanical arrangement. His book, 
therefore, while full of knowledge and learning, has little or no 
value as a contribution to philosophical or religious thought. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
II. 


If all psychological analyses were as true and as little morbid 
as Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s in a ‘ Conversation ina Balcony,’ 
in the June number of 7he Fortnightly, the frequent recurrence 
of psychological analysis in modern novels and magazines 
would be a blessing instead of anuisance. The isolation of the 
individual among his fellows, never so desolating as when it 
makes frank and full explanation with some one offended or 
wronged or alienated impossible by reason of the difficulty of 
revealing to him the real conditions of weakness and temptation 
which surrounded the other actor, has suggested to Mr. Green- 
wood’s fancy—which is both delicate and ingenious—the idea 
of a new Purgatory z# nudibus, a stellar clearing-house for 
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all human misunderstandings and mistakes. The idea is 
most artistically developed in the form of a dialogue in the 
sound, sane, luminous English of which Mr. Greenwood 
is a master. Mr. F. Harrison writes on ‘What the Revo- 
lution of 1788 did’ in his usual offensive style {de haul 
en bas. It seems a most unnecessary confusion to ex- 
tend the meaning of ‘the Revolution’ to include the whole 
evolution of thought and reform of practice which mark the 
latter three-fourths of the eighteenth century, but Mr. Harrison 
does his best to assist the confusion by writing about the ‘ ideas 
of 89’ in every sense except that in which they were under- 
stood by the revolutionists themselves. Lord Wolseley con- 
tributes a suggestive paper on ‘ The French Revolution and 
War,’ in which he dwells on the importance of the truly popu- 
lar character of the army, pointing out that while since the 
Revolution armies could only exist as the instrument of the 
nations to which they belong, sound training and effective 
leadership have become more necessary than ever. 

The Westminster Review has gone over to the Sabbath- 
breakers. It wants open libraries, museums, parks, and 
gardens, brass bands, and what it vaguely terms ‘other 
innocent amusements’ (does it, horror of horrors! mean 
by these dancing and possibly kiss-in-the-ring?). The West- 
minster Reviewer, however, goes further, for he mentions 
with joy the fact that in wicked London there are frequently 
parties, concerts, and even dramatic performances on Sunday. 
These things cannot happen in Scotland yet, and there is no 
particular reason to hope that they will just at present. The 
change in the Scottish manner of observing Sunday has recently 
been discussed by 7he Scots Observer ; and though 7he West- 
minster Review is not quite the ideal literary organ of Britain, 
its sensible though rather exaggerated views on this question 
show that even it is not always doctrinatre. 

The first number of Zhe New Review (London: Longmans) 
is decidedly readable. Apart, however, from the Boulanger 
articles, it contains nothing of any serious moment. Mr. T. 
W. Russell on the Unionist Policy is serious, but the nature 
of the subject precludes originality if not freshness. Mr. 
Henry James’s Dialogue on London theatres is superficial, 
inconclusive, and not particularly amusing. On the whole, 
however, the attempt to produce a new sixpenny on the lines 
of Zhe Nineteenth Century \ooks like success, and if it con 
tinues to advocate the same views on physical exercise which 
are expressed in this number by Lord Charles Beresford it 
will deserve well of the country. 

Macmillan has an interesting article by George Saintsbury 
on the neglected Crabbe. The writer tickets and labels the 
forgotten one in the most approved fashion of modern criti- 
cism thus : ‘ Save at the rarest moments . . . Crabbe was not 
a poet. He was great, and all but of the greatest, among 
English writers.’ There is a very readable article on John 
Bright and Quakerism, and another on Lord Dufferin ; but 
the most delightful of all is Mr. Mowbray Morris’s lecture to 
the Eton boys on Sir Walter Scott. Happy boys who had 
such a lecturer! Happy lecturer who had such a subject ! 
Happy subject that continues ever fresh and ever inspiring to 
every new generation ! 

Many an instructive paper might be written by those who 
have singed their untried wings in the candle of speculation, 
such as that on ‘ How I placed a Concession in London,’ in this 
month’s .7urray ; not that much can be expected from such 
papers in the way of checking the haste of the unwary to be 
rich, forthe argument exferto crede never amounts to exfertus 
credo. <A rather too finespun history and description of the 
Manchester Ship Canal owes its interest rather to the subject 
than to the manner of treatment, but Professor Mahaffy’s 
article on the Greek Monastery on Mount Athos is excellent, 
and has the merit of being quite the latest news of that singular 
institution which can be got since Mr. Riley’s book was pub- 
lished in 1887. 

The first paper in Zhe Gentleman’s,‘ A Duke’s Career,’ by 
J. Crawford Scott, is interesting and fantastic ; and so after a 
different fashion are the notes on ‘ Music, Love, and Marriage,’ 
from which the young woman about to marry a musician may 
get old advice in a new form. Whoso has not read the famous 
‘ Rejected Addresses’ for himself might do worse than read the 
article on them by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

Why should people who go down to the sea in well-appointed 
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yachts think it necessary to publish the fact that they them- 
selves have yachts, or that they have friends who have 
yachts, by recording and printing their itineraries? Canon 
Overton informs us, in Longman’s, that he spent some time last 
summer with friends in Mull who had a yacht, and accordingly 
the Reverend Canon thought and wrote sundry things about 
Fingal’s Cave, Dr. Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, etc. ‘ Iona is at 
least worth a whole day,’ is an astounding statement which 
gives some idea of the excellent writers manner of looking at 
things. 

East and West appears this month for the first time—eighty 
pages of abominably printed matter inside an ugly red cover 
for sixpence. In a versified contribution which is anything but 
poetical, Mrs. Piatt waxes patriotic in the American sense over 
the maize-plant, which she apostrophises thus: ‘Oh! Indian 
corn’; and again, ‘Nay! Indian corn.’ Bret Harte has a 
short story, and Mrs. Macquoid, Mme. Bigot, and Sarah Tytler 
begin serials ; and Mr. Macquoid writes of Franz Hals. Even 
though £ast and West is printed in Paris, it might surely have 
been possible to prevent the possessive case of Hals appearing 
as Hal’s. Of cheap magazines printed in that city assuredly 
the best is the Revue Universelle lilustrée, which is full of 
excellent articles and admirable pictures. The most notable 
features in the new part are a sketch of Christine Nilsson, 
which is the first of a series dealing with ‘ Cantatrices Célébres’ 
by Arthur Pougin; the second instalment of a description 
of ‘Nancy’ by Gaston d’Hamiéres; and a paper on ‘Les 
Femmes Artistes, 1789-1889,’ by Madame J. G. Willems. 

Those who are fond of diluted science will find an article 
much to their taste in Casse/?s Family Magazine on the tele- 
phone and the system of wires in connection with it which has 
spread over our heads with such rapidity in the last few years. 
The new serial entitled ‘Engaged to be} Married’ is, so far 
as appears from its opening chapters, a tame piece of work. 
A short story, the very reverse of tame, is ‘The Woman with 
the Icy Hand,’ in Belgravia ; it reminds us of Du Boisgobey’s 
‘ The Man with the Waxen Hands,’ only there is no vampire in 
question, but a female poisoner. In the same magazine there is 
a short quasi-scientific burlesque on the ‘ Eurypterus Cardinis,’ 
ingenious in motif but inadequate in execution. 

The temptation to make elaborate generalisations on slender 
bases of fact, so great amid the uncertainties and obscurity 
of archzological research, is manfully combated in Mr. Alfred 
Nutt’s article on the analogy and possible connection between 
the legend of the Holy Grail and that of Buddha’s Alms 
Dish in Zhe Archeological Review. The author admits a 
certain analogy, but finds the connection not proven. 7Zhe 
Bookworm contains, in a scrappy fashion, much that is attrac- 
tive to all interested in literature. 

We have also received The Antiguary, Science Gossip, The 
Expositor, and The Monthly Packet. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTION. 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By Edna Lyall. London: 
Methuen. 1 vol. 

Giraldi; or, The Curse of Love. By R. G. Derring. London: 
Tribner. 2 vols. 

Mosquito: A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By Francis 
Francis. London: Kegan Paul. 1 vol. 

VERSE. 

In My Ladys Praise. By Sir Edwin Arnold. London: 
Triibner. 3s. 6d. 

New Verse in Old Vesture. By J. C. Grant. London: Allen. 
Is. 

The Dawn of Death. By Luscombe Searelle. London: 
Triibner. 4s. 6d. 

Verse Musings on Nature, Faith, and Freedom. By John 
Owen. London: Tribner. 6s. 

TRAVEL. 

The Land of the Dragon. By W. S. Percival. London: 

Hurst. 12s. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Bibles of England. By the Rev. Andrew Edgar. Paisley: 


Gardner. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to1g. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- | 


mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 


vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper | 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical | 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 


Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 


| Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
| classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 


2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- | claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 


dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 


_ dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 


at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by tro ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 3o ft, 


| and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 


Scotland. 
DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 





educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





24 FREDERICK STREET 





CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 





FURNISHERS, 
Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 
SPECIALITIES. 
4-feet Walnut Cured Bedroom Suite, . . . . . . £1610 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in back (and fully fitted), £16 10 


Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady's 
and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, thoroughly upholstered and 
covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, . . . . . - £1610 


Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 
24 FREDERICK STREET, 
will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 
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ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A e Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
e Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. } 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


recital NOTICE 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
vore’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified | 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the | 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
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JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLacg, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 








CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
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Sole Makers. 


Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 
Made from the Best Woo rs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 





Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
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«tte, 


7 ft. 6 in, by 6 ft. 
8,-— 6 ,, 


10 ,, Bin. by 9 ” 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 





PRICE PRICE 
16 9 i2ft.——by 9ft.. . . S119 
0 12 ,,——by10,,6in . 2 65 
8 i_———e lw. 
8 13,,6in by 12, . . . 218 
3 S,——ye, ..'. 38 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
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